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Spring Offensives 


situation at the beginning of Spring 1941. One fact is 

obvious. The Germans have begun their intensive 
campaign against British docks and ships. Shipping losses have 
naturally increased and we must expect them to remain, for 
some considerable time, at a fairly high level. How long such a 
campaign can be continued effectively, with rapidly built 
U-boats and hurriedly practised crews, is not easy to suggest. 
Losses will be severe—there can be no harm in insisting upon 
this—but we should remember that the Royal Navy has been 
as little asleep during the winter months as has Herr Hitler, 
and that the naval craft despatched to Britain from the U.S.A. 
are of the kind most useful for convoy and anti-submarine work. 
In this battle of the Atlantic American aid will make itself felt 
very soon. As was so frequently emphasized in the American 
debates and Press, the U.S.A.’s first line of defence is the British 
fleet in the Atlantic. An American commentator, referring 
recently to the Italian “ bill of costs,” submitted to General 
Franco for Italian assistance during the Civil War, noted the 
significant admission that Italian cargoes and war material 
had been convoyed across the Mediterranean by Italian 
warships and remarked that this created an interesting pre- 
cedent ; the Axis Powers could have little ground for complaint 
should the United States decide to follow this precedent set by 
them. Further, the chances of “ incidents ”’ between the under- 
sea pirates and American ships cannot be dismissed lightly. 


|: an article later in this number is reviewed the general 


Thank You, Mr. Roosevelt 


HE American President’s speech came as a crown to the 
Lease and Lend Bill and as a clarion challenge in the name 
of the United States to brutality and injustice. Rarely has there 
been heard a stronger indictment of Nazi villainy and a more 
outspoken assertion of the rights and liberty of men and 
nations. His splendid tributes to Mr. Churchill as “‘ a brilliant 
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and great leader” and to the “ superb morale ” of the British 
people were highly generous but—to one who has lived through- 
out the winter in London—they rang true. ‘“‘ The essence of 
this morale,” the President said, “‘is in the masses of the 
British people, who are completely clear that they would rather 
die as free men than live as slaves. These brave people— 
civilians as well as soldiers, sailors and airmen, women and girls 
as well as men and boys—they are fighting in the front line of 
civilization at this moment. And they are holding that line 
with a fortitude that is the pride and inspiration of all free men 
on every continent and every island of the sea.” “‘ The British 
people,” he continued, and their “Grecian allies need 
assistance, and that they will get.”” Ships, ’planes,food . . . they 
will get ships and ’planes and food. “‘So our country is going to 
be what our people have proclaimed it to be, the arsenal of 
democracy. Our country is going to play its full part, and when 
—no, I did not say if, I said when—when the dictatorships 
disintegrate, and pray God that will be sooner than any of us 
now dare hope, then our country must continue to play its 
great part in the period of world construction for the good of 
humanity.”” What a thrill of encouragement and hope these 
words must have brought to millions of oppressed people 
throughout Europe over whose bodies, in Mr. Roosevelt’s 
phrase, the Nazis vaunt their right “ to goose-step to world 
power,” in bitterly-stricken Poland, in divided France, in 
occupied Holland, Belgium and Norway ! What cheer they 
brought also to the men and women of the British Common- 
wealth! Mr. Roosevelt’s reference to post-war reconstruction 
was most significant. We do not know what the world situation 
will be like when the war comes to an end : we only know what 
is not going to be tolerated—the brutal enslavement of Europe 
under the Nazi jackboot. Reconstruction will need reserves of 
patience and courage and will demand great unselfishness and 
sacrifices from the major Powers. And in this work of recon- 
struction it is evident that the United States with the British 
Commonwealth will have to play the most important rdle. 
** We believe,” declared the President, “that the men and 
women of all nations, of no matter what size, can, through the 
processes of peace, serve themselves and serve the world by 
protecting the common man’s security, can improve the 
standards of healthful living and provide markets for manu- 
facture and for agriculture. Through that kind of peaceful 
service every nation can increase its own happiness, banish the 
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terrors of war and abandon man’s inhumanity to man. Never 
in our history have Americans faced a job so well worth 
while.” A noble endeavour, Mr. President, with which every 
right-thinking and right-feeling man will be only too glad to 
co-operate. When the history of these tragic years is finally 
written, there will be very few persons to deserve the gratitude 
of humankind as fully as Mr. Roosevelt. 


“ Of Things to Come ” 


ET us beware of prophecy : it is a foolish game. Still 
| Pe elements will insist upon disentangling themselves. 
One of them is the conviction that the hegemony of Europe has 
gone forever. Twodesperate and suicidal wars haveseen to that. 
Of course, when peace is finally established, and men can meet 
again on some footing of humanity throughout the world, the 
European countries may retain a certain cultural leadership. 
Italy and a renewed France will have their appeal : it may be 
that Spain will exercise, chiefly in South America, a far greater 
influence than she has wielded for two centuries. But, econom- 
ically and politically, the centre of the world’s gravity will have 
shifted away from Europe : for this Germany will have been 
primarily responsible. The universal misery that will stalk 
across Europe after the war will require. to be relieved from 
other continents : and this not from pure altruism but with the 
feeling that they are helping definitely and permanently poor 
relations. The post-war world will see a new international 
organization of peoples, but its centre will not be at Geneva : 
it may well be in New York or at Buenos Ayres. Out of the close 
association of the United States and the British Commonwealth 
should grow a world society that could include at once the 
various States of South America and, probably, most of the 
smaller Powers of Europe. But it will have to be a society, not 
so much concerned with method and technique as with the 
right spirit. It will recognize certain general principles of 
behaviour—in the main democratic, but in an equally general 
way Christian. Other countries will be able to join as soon as 
they can prove themselves fit to be included. The need for 
such an international society is obvious and it is also in full 
harmony with Christian teaching. Possibly it will be the 
destiny of Britain to provide the necessary bridge to this new 
world order. Bismarck once stated that the greatest factor in 

modern history was the modest fact that North America spoke 
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English. The two European wars of 1914-18 and of 1939 have 
made America, and may have made the world. 


The Christian Emphasis 


HAT stands out so strikingly from the many speeches of 

the American President, is his reference to the ordinary 
man. States and systems and constitutions are for man, and not 
vice versa. The worst evil of totalitarian countries is not their 
inevitable aggressiveness but their treatment of the ordinary 
man. In a Lenten scriptural lesson one read recently that the 
Egyptian Pharaoh told Joseph that no man would move hand 
or foot in Egypt without his knowledge and approval. When 
every allowance has been made for Eastern exaggeration, the 
prospect—for the owners of those feet and hands—was some- 
what bleak. Modern totalitarianism goes much farther. A 
man may not speak, is given little opportunity to think— 
without the knowledge and approval of those in control. These 
gentlemen supervise his speech and attempt to form or de-form 
his mind by methods both effective and refined—methods 
which would have amazed that ancient Pharaoh. The omni- 
present and all-hearing Gestapo, with its spies in the most 
intimate of human gatherings: the absolute regimentation of 
man until he becomes a dazed and de-personalized instrument 
in his rulers’ hands : a crazy enthusiasm for the very system of 
his degradation : these are the appalling symptoms of the totali- 
tarian disease. The story is told of a German and a Dutchman 
in conversation before the war. The former was boasting about 
Nazi efficiency. The latter replied with charming modesty : 
** I know that, compared with yourselves, we are rather back- 
ward ; there is a good deal in our country that might be 
improved. But at least we do know that, when we hear a knock 
on the door in the early morning, it is only the milkman.” A 
better drainage system and cleaner streets are no substitute for 
the essential liberty of man to lead that personal life which is 
his by right. Totalitarianism—in both its Nazi and Bolshevik 
variants—denies him that right, and is thoroughly inhuman. 
Now we shall be faced after the war with something of the same 
problem—even if it present itself in a more moderate and 
humanitarian form. A greater measure of State control is 
certain, and much of it will be necessary. Very well. As long 
as it is necessary or advisable, we shall accept it : but where it 
is unnecessary or inadvisable, let us resist it firmly. As long as 
it serves the common good, whether of a people or of humanity 
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at large, it can be justified : but it can be justified, and should 
be tolerated, not one inch further. This war is being fought for 
freedom, freedom not merely from foreign aggression, but from 
all those monstrous systems which this century and the last have 
seen riveted to the necks of unhappy men. Freedom is never 
the condition of a robot, however contented with his State- 
provided joints and wind : it is a quality of the man, courage- 
ous and sincere, who is conscious of his personal destiny 
throughout life and of his essential worth as a creature of no 
one less than God Himself. 


Looking Ahead , 

ONSEQUENTLY, it is very important to-day that, while 

we fulfil our civic or military duties faithfully and gener- 
ous y, we should also look ahead. Not that we can start now 
planning the post-war world. That is not the point, but we can 
and indeed should be forming a clear idea of the principles upon 
which that post-war world ought, as far as possible, to be con- 
structed. We frequently profess that it is only upon a Christian 
foundation and with definitely Christian standards that a 
decent national or international order can be established. We 
are perfectly correct. Then comes the obvious question. Do we 
ourselves know what those standards are, do we value them 
above every consideration of expediency, self-interest or 
national feeling ? At the moment there is widespread evidence 
that both Catholics and non-Catholics have taken very seriously 
the Joint Letter, published on December 2st, 1940, and signed 
by the Archbishops of Canterbury and York, and the Moder- 
ator of the Free Churches, as well as by Cardinal Hinsley. A 
large number of joint meetings have been held in different 
parts of England in spite of winter war conditions : there have 
been series of articles on each of the ten points of the letter in 
papers as varied in character as the Catholic Herald and the 
Methodist Recorder. They have been received with sympathy 
and appreciation in Trades Union circles, and given some 
publicity by the B.B.C. Among non-Catholics they are often 
referred to as the “ new decalogue.’”’ An occasional sneer such 
as that reported from a Labour member who spoke of the Five 
Peace Points as “‘ these vague pious platitudes ”’ scarcely dis- 
turbed the general sense that here is sound and sure guidance 
for the awkward post-war years. The discussions on Christian 
education are another sign that many people in Britain are 
aware that, without a solid Christian education, it is impossible 
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to speak of a Christian country. Most English schools have not 
had this education for two generations. How to restore it and 
yet not accept the full teaching of the Church, how to better 
the situation by some “ agreed syllabus ’—acceptable largely 
on account of what it omits—for use in State schools—these are 
questions which do not perhaps concern us so directly. Their 
emergence now shows, however, that even while people are 
uncertain about the proper solution, they are fully conscious of 
the problem that requires to be solved. These questions, we 
have said, do not concern us very directly. We retain our own 
ideal which is the Catholic school run in a Catholic spirit and 
by Catholic teachers. None the less we have our own problem, 
similar if not the same—the problem namely of intensifying 
this Catholic education and formation, and of freeing it from 
whatever influences may have tended to spoil its fully Catholic 
character. 


The Continued Tragedy of Italy 


ss RAGEDY ”’ is the only word. Italian broadcasts, though 

often honest enough to admit the parlous situation in 
Africa, strive to put a pretty mask upon a most unpleasant face. 
In their more flamboyant moments they assure us that they have 
been at war with the “ pluto-democracies ” or ‘‘ demo-pluto- 
cracies ’—whatever these may be—since 1922. It is curious 
that we never noticed it, when we thought of Locarno and 
Stresa. And then comes at times the counter-plea that Italy 
has been so heavily engaged in the Abyssinian and Spanish 
wars, that she has exhausted all possibilities of further conflict. 
The list of indemnities recently claimed from General Franco 
has been a severe blow to those who understood that Italy’s 
intentions during the civil war were of the pure crusading kind. 
Poor unprepared Italy ! Unfortunately the realist must reply 
that her declaration of war was a veritable “ stab in the back ” 
of a broken France, delivered in the wishful belief that the war 
was very nearly at an end. But the war still goes on, and we 
who have had to endure the full weight of Nazi attack, have a 
right to condemn this shoddy and cowardly “stab in the 
back.”” The invasion of Greece was another piece of arrant 
villainy. Mussolini naturally imagined that little or no resist- 
ance would be offered to his attack. Alas, for his prestige, the 
Greeks have not only resisted ; they have inflicted defeat after 
defeat upon his armies, they have blown sky-high the legend of 
Axis invincibility. Mussolini, with his overweening ambition 
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—clouded and, it may be inspired, by personal failings—has 
reduced his country to the level of a second-rate Power. He has 
bargained away for some problematical gain all the achieve- 
ment of Italy since the days of the Risorgimento. In order to 
survive, he has now to rely upon German assistance, whereas 
the whole history of modern Italy has been that of an attempt 
to be rid of German dominion. “ Tragedy ”’ is the only word. 
The Italian people, so sane and decent in their normal outlook, 
know full well who is the author of their present difficulties. 
It is part of the tragedy that they will be associated, in British 
public opinion, with the crazy policy of their self-inflicted Duce 
and his rabid party. And yet, when the time comes to review 
the problems of the peace settlement, it is clear that the Italians 
should play an important part in any North African settlement. 
When the mists of prejudice and indignation and resentment 
have been finally dispersed, is it not obvious that the future of 
Northern Africa should be administered by Britain and the 
three major Mediterranean Powers, France, Spain and Italy ? 
Let us be content that Italy will rid itself of its posturing Duce. 
The majority of Italians would heartily concur. Italy has indeed 
its mission, and it will find it in collaboration with these other 


Powers. 


The Balkans 

HE Balkan situation remains difficult. Greece stands 

magnificently steadfast and is ready to oppose German in- 
vasion through Bulgaria with more than half of its available 
forces. The Greeks have added another chapter to their 
ancient and glorious record. Once it was the Persian East that 
had to be resisted : now it is the mechanized North and West. 
The attitude of Turkey is firm but not entirely clear. Turkey 
will defend herself against direct attack: that is evident. 
It is now clear that she will not assist Greece against a German 
invasion across Bulgarian territory. But it remains obvious her 
sympathies are anti-German and she is faithful to her commit- 
ments to Britain. Yugoslavia is, at the moment, the centre of 
German attacks. Two weeks ago, at seemed as though the 
Yugoslavs might submit to German pressure. There was 
considerable anti-German sentiment throughout the country. 
That was clear. Economically, however, Yugoslavia is very 
dependent upon the Axis Powers which normally take two- 
thirds of her exports. It seemed at first as though she would be 
compelled to accept at least some form of economic collabora- 
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tion with Germany. The story of the Vienna journey and the 
signature of the Axis Pact needs no special commentary. A 
self-respecting and valiant people preferred to follow the 
example of Greece rather than Rumania, and to run the risk 
of German attack in preference to the tamesubmission of them- 
selves and their national welfare to Nazi domination. Yugo- 
slavia, to quote Mr. Churchill, had found its soul. The suicide 
of the Hungarian Premier and the threatened resignation of 
General Antonescu are signs that those responsible for their 
Hungarian and Rumanian adhesion to the Axis Pact are any- 
thing but happy. The Yugoslavs have now ranged themselves 
on the side of the freedom-loving nations that are determined 
to cry a halt to the Nazi attempt to dominate and crush Europe. 
Whatever sacrifices they may be called upon to make—these are 
already heavy—they will take their place, along with the 
Greeks, in Europe’s gallery of honour. Meanwhile German 
designs in the Balkans, and accordingly in the Near East, have 
been given a severe jar. 


Changes in Russia 


F course the usual rumour has arisen that Soviet Russia 
7 secretly encouraging the Yugoslavs to withstand 
German pressure. The rumour is absolutely baseless. Russia 
and Germany are linked together in partnership: the partner- 
ship may be an uneasy one, and may grow even more uneasy, 
but at present it is a fact. Indeed there are reasons for thinking 
that Germany has agreed to hand over more Polish territory to 
Russia, namely the whole of Russian-occupied Poland of the 
nineteenth century, in order to secure Russian help in the 
Balkans and Near East. Be that as it may, there are reports of 
some remarkable changes within the Soviet States. By a decree 
of the Supreme Soviet, dated in the summer of 1940, the 
Bolshevik week of six days has been abolished, and the seven- 
day week restored, with Sunday as the non-working day. 
Godless associations protested against this restoration of Sunday 
because of its religious connections, and suggested Monday or 
Wednesday as more suitable. The hand of the Government 
was forced by the continuance of religious observance through- 
out the country. Greater freedom is allowed to civil servants, 
industrial specialists—of whom many are from abroad—and 
army officers. The Soviet authorities are anxious to conciliate 
the “ brains ” section of the country in order to hurry on a 
period of reconstruction after the industrial chaos of the past 
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few years. Many of the speeches at the last Communist Party 
General Meeting were litanies of industrial disorganization and 
woe. This “ brains” section is not interested in godless pro- 
paganda. It appears generally that Soviet officials are now 
seeking to establish themselves as a new upper class, and for 
this they desire the co-operation of these experts and technicians. 
Many old traditions of Imperial Russia are being quietly re- 
vived—in army ranks and uniforms, in civil administration and 
in education. Stalin—for certain reasons of internal politics— 
is attempting to play the réle of the Red Czar, with emphasis 
upon the noun rather than the epithet. But it would not do 
to suppose, as is sometimes supposed, that he is no longer 
concerned with the fomenting of world revolution. 


Relations with France 

UR relations with the Vichy Government are not too 

clear and they vary with the tightening and easing 
of the Nazi screw. It is unfortunate that we have no 
direct representative there though the American Admiral 
Leahy has done much to stiffen that Government’s 
resistance to Nazi threats and to smoothe out difficulties 
between Vichy and ourselves. The food situation in 
Southern France is undoubtedly serious, and means can 
surely be found to permit food shipments to France, provided a 
guarantee is given that we shall not be feeding the enemy. 
This situation is due, partly to the disorganization born of 
mobilization and war and by the shutting off of occupied from 
unoccupied France, but much more by the requisitioning of the 
Germans. Doryphores—that is the people’s name for them—or 
beetles which consume everything in their path. Incidentally, 
the Turkish radio broadcast a similar warning to the Yugoslavs, 
namely that Germans, once admitted to Yugoslavia, would 
devour the country’s resources “like a swarm of hungry 
locusts.” German pressure upon Vichy continues though 
Laval no longer appears to be the spearhead of attack and 
intrigue : it would require too large a regiment of Gestapo 
agents to maintain him in authority. German hopes seem to 
be centred upon Admiral Darlan who, in order to secure the 
return of French prisoners of war and to relieve the economic 
chaos, might be persuaded to accept far-reaching collaboration 
with the invaders. His recent threat, in the presence of 
American journalists, that French warships might be used to 
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convoy merchant vessels, had some significance. Darlan pre- 
sumably considers himself as Pétain’s eventual successor : Nazi 
acquiescence would for a time, make this transition an easier 
matter. Weygand’s visit to France was important and his 
various conversations with Pétain, Darlan and others had 
obviously to do with the maintenance of the French Empire. 
The French are gravely concerned about German penetration 
into Morocco, and Axis propaganda keeps reminding them of 
difficulties in Syria, largely of Axis imagining and possibly 
part of an ulterior Axis design. The cause of General de 
Gaulle and Free France is evoking more and more sympathy 
throughout the French Empire. The Vichy correspondent of a 
Swiss newspaper wrote on March 7th : ‘“ Nobody ignores the 
fact that the de Gaulle movement is very favourably welcomed 
in the Empire as a whole, and that the authority of Marshal 
Pétain and General Weygand alone prevented the whole of 
oversea France taking Britain’s part.” One reason why 
Germany rushed troops to Tripoli was to prevent a meeting 
between Generals Wavell and Weygand on the Tunisian 
border. What might have happened, had that meeting 
occurred, or what will happen when it does occur, is an inter- 
esting question. —The Germans were afraid of its consequences. 
Meanwhile, in unoccupied France Pétain does command res- 
pect and loyalty, and the majority of his people are rallying 
to him—at least until there come better times. This we should 
recognize ; and whatever problems circumstances may create, 
we should do our best to solve or soften them. Relations are 
not, and cannot be, easy : one can, however, avoid worsening 


them. 


Holland 

FTER the Poles and, possibly, the Czechs, it is the Dutch 

whose calm and sturdy opposition to the Nazi invader has 
won British admiration. Their use of small incidents to proclaim 
their devotion to the House of Orange is both humorous and 
gallant : and, given Teutonic pomposity and lack of humour, 
would be most effective. On the birthday of Prince Bernhard 
the Royal Palace at The Hague was decorated with flowers. 
The birthday of the Queen was celebrated with fireworks : it 
had been strictly forbidden to wear orange flowers or emblems. 
The Amsterdam Tramways Company issued orange tickets for 
a special section : everyone went out of his way to get a ticket 
and stuck it in his hat. Banknotes are handed across the 
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counter, folded in the form of ““ W ”’ in memory of the Queen : 
men raise their hats when crossing the road at the amber light 
—to salute the “ orange ” colour ; and a surprising number of 
gardens are found to contain large orange or red, white and 
blue beds of flowers. These are healthy symptoms of popular 
resistance, and it does little good for the invader to storm and 
rage. Recently severe measures have been taken against towns 
(by way of fines) and individual Dutchmen, some of whom have 
been shot. The Nazis started in Holland, as they began in 
Belgium, with a policy of conciliation. Now that they realize 
this will not succeed, they have switched over to their more 
congenial methods of oppression. Meanwhile, the Catholic 
bishops of Holland have adopted a strong attitude towards the 
Mussert Party of Dutch Nazis. Any Catholic becoming a mem- 
ber of this party is to be refused the sacraments. This is a clear 
condemnation of this Dutch Nazi group, and equivalently of 
the German Nazis. It should be recalled that similar measures 
were taken by individual German bishops in 1930 and 1932, 
penalising German Catholics who belonged to the Nazi 
organization. These measures were withdrawn after Hitler’s 
accession to power in exchange for guarantees which have never 
been observed. The situation has, of course, worsened out of 
ail recognition. A recent denunciation of anti-religious Nazi 
tactics, emanating from the Archbishop of Freiburg im Bresigau 
and broadcast by the Vatican Radio, shows that similar 
problems preoccupy the minds of the more courageous German 


bishops. 


Mexican Surprises 

HE religious position in Mexico has improved during the 

past few years. Official pressure has been to some extent 
relaxed. Though the educational system is as fiercely anti- 
religious as ever, public worship is now tolerated, even in the 
notorious State of Tabasco, where all the churches were 
destroyed. A short time ago it seemed that, with the election 
of General Camacho, the situation might rapidly worsen. 
Camacho was the candidate of the Party of the Mexican 
Revolution. He was apparently an officer in the Calles- 
Cardenas tradition, and was supported by the Labour Con- 
federation which is markedly Communist. Better hopes were 
entertained of the second serious candidate, General Almazan. 
But, curiously, though the election mystery has never been 
resolved, it now appears that Camacho is very determined to 
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cast off his previous disreputable associations and to show 
himself a constructive leader of his countrymen, conscious of 
their historic and religious traditions. Maybe we ought to 
attribute a good deal of this to his consciousness of the strong 
popular and religious feelings that were ranged behind General 
Almazan. But deeds have gone with words. There has been 
an embargo on the arrival of thoroughly undesirable Spaniards, 
for whom Franco has not the slightest use. Camacho has 
dissociated himself from Toledano and the ultra-Communist 
Labour movements. In late October Camacho made the 
somewhat startling announcement : “I am a believer.” On 
December 4th, Archbishop Martinez of Mexico City stated : 
“I consider General Avila Camacho’s declaration sincere.” 
His Excellency then appealed for co-operation with the newly- 
elected President, and spoke in the following manner : “ I feel 
certain that freedom of conscience and religious peace, which 
made great progress in the Cardenas administration, will not 
only continue, but also will be consolidated and perfected. 
I believe this, not only because the atmosphere is favourable 
for such a development, but also because General Avila 
Camacho has clearly expressed his wish to satisfy all just 
aspirations of public opinion, particularly in matters related 
to religious freedom.” All indications now point to a decline 
of Marxist influence in Mexican affairs. There may be dawning 
a better era of spiritual peace and social freedom. Poor 
Mexico has been for so long overrun with just the beastliest 
type of neo-Spaniard and the worst variety of the half-caste. 
To-day general omens are fairly propitious. The United 
States, which frequently has played the wrong part in Mexico 
and backed the wrong individual, is thinking more seriously 
of pan-American affairs : it can no longer allow a gang of oil 
crooks to dictate American-Mexican relations. The new 
administration, under General Camacho, must realize quickly 
that the thoroughly poisonous Marxist educational system has 
to go at once: they must understand. in the words of Dr. 
Martinez, that “the Mexican people have certain spiritual 
needs that can be satisfied only by religious freedom.” 

Wonderfully well have Mexican Catholics fought and taught 
and, on occasions, died : over them hovers the sublime figure 
of Father Pro. Thoroughly have they merited a resurrection. 
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[Editorial Note : Monsignor Joseph Gawlina was appointed 
Bishop to the Polish Army in 1933—a position he still holds with 
regard to the Polish troops in this country. Previous to that appoint- 
ment he was an important figure in Catholic Action, as that move- 
ment developed in Poland, and in the following article he narrates 
some of his experiences as the director of a Catholic Press Agency. 
To-day he is also a member of the Polish National Council. ] 


new bishop immediately after his consecration. The 

letter was to the .effect that the Conference of Polish 
Bishops had nominated myself as Director of the Catholic 
Press Agency in Warsaw. I was to work under the guidance 
of the episcopal Press Commission, the president of which was 
the Armenian Archbishop Teodorowicz of Lwéw (Lemberg). 
This new Press Agency should start functioning from April rst, 
1927. Accordingly, it was my business to find an office for 
myself in Warsaw and to establish the Agency. Funds, I was 
assured, would gradually turn up : but I could count upon the 
full blessing of the bishops from the beginning. 

Up to that time I had been General Secretary of Catholic 
Action in the diocese of Katowice (in Upper Silesia) and editor 
of the diocesan weekly paper. From 1922 to 1925 Katowice 
was under the control of an Apostolic Administrator, Mon- 
signor August Hlond, the present Cardinal and Primate of 
Poland. The German Government was most anxious to 
prevent the creation of an independent diocese in Upper 
Silesia, and therefore made an attempt in Rome to undermine 
the reputation of the bishop and the diocesan clergy. It actually 
subsidised a number of paid agents who worked after the 
manner of the fifth columns of to-day. As a matter of fact, five- 
sixths of the 1,200,000 Catholics in the diocese were Poles : only 
one sixth was German, and these German Catholics enjoyed the 
fullest freedom and equality ; we even founded for them in 
1925 their own Sunday paper in the German language. 

The German Foreign Office wanted to have these Catholics 
under its own control. Consequently it endeavoured to give the 
impression in Rome that Germans in Silesia were being un- 
fairly treated, and even persecuted, by the Polish clergy, and it 


|: October 1926 I received a surprising letter from my 
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demanded that the whole of Polish Upper Silesia should be 
placed under the jurisdiction of the German see of Breslau. 

In their choice of methods the Germans were none too 
scrupulous. The “ Verband der deutschen Katholiken in 
Polen ” (the Association of German Catholics in Poland) was 
founded, and it took its directives from Berlin. The Association 
tried to slip itself between the bishop and the German Catholics 
and to take charge of diocesan organizations. It uttered loud 
protests against the ruling of Catholic Action which provided 
for the nomination of a Polish diocesan’ President and a 
German Vice-President, and itself claimed the right to nominate 
the German Vice-President. It went even further and argued 
that the direction of parish societies should be entrusted to it. 
When the bishop refused to agree, the German deputies in the 
Katowice Provincial Parliament—including the Catholics— 
voted against any public grants to the Catholic Church though 
they readily approved similar grants for Protestants and Jews. 

On the occasion of the large Catholic Rally at Katowice in 
1924 the press organ of this “ Verband ” publicly declared that 
German Catholics in Silesia were subject, not to the Church 
authorities but to leaders, elected by themselves. Despite their 
opposition, this Rally was organized, and it proved a splendid 
witness to the Catholic faith of Silesia. A description of the 
ceremonies and meetings was forwarded to the Osservatore 
Romano by a member of the Nuncio’s staff but it appeared 
in a garbled form, giving the impression that the Rally had 
been the work of the German Catholics, whereas, in point of 
fact, they had done their best to refuse all co-operation. 

This garbled version was traced to a certain Don Bede, a paid 
agent of the Berlin Foreign Office, who had succeeded in work- 
ing himself into the confidence of the Osservatore. In the 
following year, at the time of the Silesian pilgrimage to the 
Holy City, he reported fictitious “ interviews’ with a high 
Vatican personage who was represented as expressing most 
unfavourable views about the supposed Polish ill-treatment of 
German pilgrims. These “interviews”? we brought to the 
notice of Pius XI. The result was that Don Bede was given 
forty-eight hours to leave Rome. He went to Switzerland 
where he continued his campaign against us. The situation 
became so acute that attempts were made to keep Germans 
away from the sacrament of Confirmation on the grounds of 
serious accusations brought against the bishop. These com- 
plaints were investigated by a special Papal Commission with 
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the following result. Bishop Hlond was appointed Archbishop 
of Gniezno and Posen, and also Primate of Poland. His Vicar 
General, against whose fair name similar charges had been 
fabricated, was made a Prelate and, a few years afterwards, was 
consecrated bishop. 

Then began a bitter campaign in the German Press. Between 
June and October, 1926, every German paper—including 
those of merely local interest—contained a violent article, at 
least two or three times a week, attacking the Silesian clergy 
and inventing the most ridiculous tales of poor, oppressed 
Germans. The tactics were exactly the same as those employed 
at the beginning of the war, in 1939. This press campaign was 
perfectly organized : it could be so organized only in Germany. 
Even the Papal Nuncio, Cardinal Lauri, was not spared. 
Unfortunately some Austrian Catholic papers, like the Neues 
Reich and the Salzburger Kirchenzeitung joined in this shameful 
attack. 

It was time, I thought, for us to deliver a counter-attack. 
I soon composed a detailed booklet with the title: “The Truth 
about the Martyrdom of German Catholics in Poland.” This 
exposed the false and unfair character of the attacks and showed, 
by full statistics, that German Catholics in Silesia were treated 
upon a basis of absolute equality. I sent copies of the booklet, 
not to the German press, since they received both money and 
policy from the Berlin Foreign Office, but directly to the 
German higher clergy. Two months later, I discovered that I 
was being attacked personally in German papers : this I took 
as an indication that my booklet had had some real effect. 

It was about this time that I was given the episcopal mandate 
to establish the Press Agency. A few months before, Marshal 
Pilsudski had made himself master in Poland through a coup 
d’état. The Polish hierarchy was very concerned about Poland’s 
future and wanted to create a united Catholic outlook and at 
the same time to provide an effective answer to this propaganda 
from Germany. At once I set out on a round journey to Prague, 
Vienna, Rome and Paris to seek information and to make useful 
contacts, and I came to the conclusion that in Poland we had 
not only paid no attention to propaganda, but that we had not 
yet learnt how to defend ourselves against unfair attack. 
There was plenty of work in prospect. 

In Warsaw many material difficulties had to be overcome. 
The office allotted to me by Archbishop Teodorowicz did not 
meet with the Nuncio’s approval because of possible political 
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complications, and I was given rooms in a convent. The 
convent authorities, however, began to feel that they might : 
themselves fall under political suspicion. Accordingly they | 
refused me permission to set up the new office within the con- 
vent walls. The bishops gave me any amount of encouragement 
but very little money. Count Potocki, who was closely con- 
nected with the new regime, offered me the use of rooms in his 
own Press Bureau, and the Government promised me a 
monthly subsidy of 5,000 zloty. In order to safeguard complete 
independence, I declined both offers. Rapidly reviewing the 
financial situation, I came to the conclusion that I could just 
rent a small office and employ a secretary, if I continued to live 
modestly in a convent. So the work commenced. Later 
Cardinal Kakowski was himself to provide me with a central 
office. 

Arrangements were soon made to secure corresponding 
members. Each diocesan bishop agreed that one of the priests, 
attached to his Curia, should send me all important diocesan 
news as speedily as possible. By this means we could createa | 
sort of monopoly and so compel the various papers and agencies 
to become subscribers. Every Sunday and feast day we took | 
care to have a special leading article. In addition to the ordin- 
ary items of Catholic interest which in a country like Poland 
are of real importance, there would be two or three short 
articles, their subjects varying with the particular questions of 
the day. A number of University Professors had promised to 
contribute such items. In the first month our Bulletin appeared 
once a week ; in the second, four times a week: by the third _ 
month we were able to issue to the Press a four to six page 
Bulletin every day. The Press of the opposition parties made 
considerable use of the Bulletin but that of the Government 
took little notice of it. 

So far, so good. Our Press Bureau still needed advertisement. 
That came suddenly through an incident which caused excite- 
ment throughout the entire country. One day the private 
secretary of Cardinal Kakowski sent me, for immediate public- 
ation, the information that the Cardinal, when out walking, had 
been insulted by a company of soldiers with indecent songs and 
abusive names. After the secretary had assured me more than 
once that this information was strictly correct, I issued it in 
our morning edition at nine o’clock. By eleven o’clock five of 
Warsaw’s most important papers had their issue confiscated. 
Similar action was taken in the provinces. The Government 
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then approached the Cardinal who was persuaded to accept 
their point of view (it was shortly before the elections). The law 
officials decided that they must take some action, and so a legal 
process was instituted against me. I informed the Minister of 
Justice that I was perfectly willing to stand my trial and I cited 
the Cardinal and his private secretary as “ witnesses.”” Mean- 
while seventeen of the pro-Government newspapers demanded 
my dismissal from the Agency ; some even reported that I had 
already been dismissed. I declared that I would retire as soon 
as ever the bishops made this request. The final outcome was 
as follows. Both the Cardinal and the Minister of Justice, 
himself an excellent Catholic, advised me not to insist upon a 
trial but to be satisfied with the postponement of the process till 
the proverbial Greek Kalends. 

The Agency was now well known and the pro-Government 
Press began to subscribe to it. Naturally, we did our best to 
encourage harmony and unity in the country, and we never 
mixed in politics unnecessarily. There were, of course, ques- 
tions and occasions on which we were forced to adopt a definite 
attitude. And so the chief parliamentary reporter used to send 
me, at midnight every night, an account of the day’s pro- 
ceedings. This gave us the opportunity, when it was really 
necessary, to have arguments and statements prepared for the 
next morning. That was in the happy Parliamentary days. 

In the meantime a number of foreign correspondents had 
been secured. The most important centre was, of course, 
Rome. There the former minister Loret worked for us. He had 
considerable experience since he acted in the same capacity for 
the Osservatore Romano and for six Italian papers, including 
the Corriere della Sera, Cittadino and L’Avvenire d'Italia. In 
London the former Rector of the Polish Church, Father 
Cichos, gathered reports for us. A Polish student, resident in 
Paris, covered France. The information they sent us was very 
good but the amount we could pay them was desperately 
small. I had to study and comment upon the German, Austrian, 
Swiss and Czecho-Slovakian Press. It was my period of hardest 
and yet, I think, most enjoyable work. 

From time to time we were able to make good use of the 
Catholic Press abroad. One example may be cited here. In 
Poland there existed a queer sect, called the Mariawiten, 
closely associated, originally with the Russian then, during the 
1914-18 war, with Germany, and finally with the new Polish 
Government. Because of their sexual-mystical excesses they 
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were more and more detested by the people but the Govern- 
ment took no measures against them, in spite of recurrent 
complaints in the Press. This unhealthy influence had, at all 
costs, to be exorcised from Polish life, more especially as its 
existence was known outside Poland. Accordingly articles on 
the subject were sent to correspondents in other countries. 
These were to be published over a period of two months, the 
general plan being that three of them should appear each 
week in different Catholic papers throughout Europe. The 
plan was successful. —The Government was compelled to take 
action and the leaders of the sect were condemned. The sect 
itself petitioned for union with the Church but this, very 
naturally, was refused. 


German Press attacks were growing more intense. They 
were directed principally against the dioceses of Gniezno, 
Posen, Katowice and Pelplin—that is to say, against the whole 
of Western Poland, which even then the Germans wanted to 
incorporate in the Reich. The chief organ of these attacks was 
the Osteuropa Institut (the Institute for Eastern Europe) in Breslau 
but—sad to relate—many German Catholic editors joined in 
this anti-Polish campaign. Its purpose was purely political 
though they attempted to camouflage this by an appeal to 
religious arguments and rights. Therefore the Polish hierarchy 
had to be made the target of attack. 


At this point I got into touch with Austrian papers in order 
to bring home to them the true situation. Dr. Georg Funder, 
editor of the Reichspost, received me with the fullest sympathy 
and understanding, and he characterized the entire campaign 
as a piece of political propaganda conducted from Berlin. Dr. 
Funder subsequently died in a Nazi concentration camp. 
Monsignor Schépfer of the Neues Reich turned a deaf ear to all 
explanation. In Salzburg I had a long interview with Dr. 
Prétzner, editor of the Salzburger Kirchenzeitung who refused to 
take the question seriously. Consequently we were forced to 
cross journalistic swords until he actually retired from his post. 
The position in Salzburg was further complicated by the 
connection of this journal with an important organ firm 
named appropriately “* Caecilia.”” Poland happened to be one 
of its best markets, and yet here was the Kirchenzeitung attacking 
us. Very well. We began to place our orders for church organs 
with Polish manufacturers. The Airchenzeitung changed its tune. 
Two Austrian canons came to Poland and visited the Cardinal 
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Primate to express regrets for the unfortunate policy of the 
newspaper. 

Among Catholics in Germany itself three stood out as pro- 
tagonists in the anti-Polish campaign: Freiherr Raitz von 
Frentz, Friedrich Ritter von Lama and Don Bede. 

The first-mentioned was a Papal Chamberlain and served 
requently at the Vatican. He was the Roman correspondent of 
a number of German papers and undoubtedly tried to write objec- 
tively. He did not, however, understand the Polish situation 
and relied exclusively upon German political sources of in- 
formation, It is extraordinary how Germans consider it an 
affront when they are set upon the same level as other peoples. 
They expect everywhere to play the most important réle and, 
when this is not tolerated, they scream loudly that they are 
being “ persecuted.”’ Hitler was not the first individual to 
discover the word “‘ Herrenvolk ” or master-race—to be served 
by other nations. 

Friedrich von Lama was completely biassed in everything he 
wrote, and his tone grew increasingly bitter. On one occasion, 
during a confidential Press conference, I announced my inten- 
tion of dealing with him severely if this tone continued. Imagine 
my surprise when two weeks afterwards I saw this statement 
published in a Bavarian journal. I then came to understand 
that the “‘ fifth-column ”’ technique was being employed within 
our own Agency. The “columnist” in question was an 
Armenian deacon who had formerly belonged to the Latin 
rite, and then transferred to the Greek. It transpired subse- 
quently that he had long been in contact with the Russian 
priest, Deubner, who was dismissed in Rome from the Com- 
missto pro Russia. ‘This elderly deacon whom I had taken into 
the Bureau on grounds of sympathy, admitted that he was 
associated with both Germans and Russians. I then played an 
open hand with von Lama and pointed out to him that his 
reputation as an historian could easily be exploded if we 
printed his garbled versions of Papal statements alongside the 
original text. In reporting one declaration of Pius XI con- 
cerning Poland he had very conveniently omitted the particle 
“not.” I offered him the opportunity of collaborating with us 
in Catholic work but his reply was evasive. None the less his 
attacks upon the Polish hierarchy did come to an end. 

The story of the third of these German protagonists is a 
remarkable one. Don Bede continued to write from Switzer- 
land against Catholic Poland, under the names of “ Don 
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Giusto,” “ Don Veridico,” “Charles Lefranc,” etc. For Spain 
and South America he made use of other pseudonyms. He was 
a man of great ability but lacked character. One day he 
appeared suddenly on a visit to our own bishop, introducing 
himself as a Prelate and declaring that he was on his way to 
Russia where, as an old friend of Lenin, he would attempt to 
re-open negotiations between Soviet officials and the Vatican. 
He wrote about this project of his in Germania, the Ober- 
schlesischer Kurier,and other papers. We regarded the whole thing 
as a fraud and suspected that during this supposed journey to 
Moscow he intended to create trouble in Poland. Very shortly 
afterwards, the Osservatore Romano announced that Don Bede 
was not a Prelate and that he had no commission of any kind 
from Rome: it expressed its regret that this unfortunate 
cleric was again causing difficulties for the Church. 

After investigation it was learnt that Don Bede had had an 
extraordinary career. His real name was Giulia Barash. For 
a short time, as a young priest, he had been a Member of the 
Hungarian Parliament, and then went to Paris as a free-lance 
journalist. In Paris he abandoned the priesthood and led none 
too exemplary an existence. He then became an agent of the 


Berlin Foreign Office and secured the personal friendship of 


Viviani who made him a Captain in the French Army and a 
Tudge in a military tribunal. After two years in this ambiguous 
position, he was unmasked and imprisoned, escaping later with 
the help of a mysterious lady and travelling, in a religious 
habit, to Switzerland, where he continued his pro-German 
activity. Unmasked a second time, he returned to Germany, 
whence he travelled to Rome. His later exploits have been 
already referred to. Don Bede’s experiences in Paris were 
published under the name of Clement Deltour. 

Gradually the Agency established itself and could convince 
the Continental Press that these anti-Polish attacks were 
unjustified. The Bureau became a source of reliable information 
for other countries while in Poland it was able to fulfil the 
function which the hierarchy expected of it. 

As far as the East was concerned, our task was to assist the 
handful of priests who were secretly working in Soviet Russia. 
The task was sufficiently delicate since they were exposed to the 
gravest dangers. On one occasion, for example, we published 
the news that the Polish Cardinal Hlond had authorised a 
collection of money for the Apostolic Administrator Vardiedze 
of Tiflis. Subsequently, the Administrator was arrested. 
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Another incident ended—relatively at least—more happily. In 
1929 Monsignor Teofil Skalski, Apostolic Administrator of 
Zytomir, was arrested, charged and threatened with the death 
penalty. We were given the responsibility of awakening public 
opinion by an extensive press campaign throughout Europe to 
show the Soviet officials that another judicial murder would 
arouse great indignation on the Continent. The officials took 
due notice of the agitation and the prelate was condemned, but 
to ten years’ imprisonment. 

Our difficulty was to secure reliable news from the Soviet 
States and it was necessary to have Soviet newspapers. Unfor- 
tunately the Government would not permit us to subscribe to 
them. We managed to obtain them, illegally and through 
private initiative. But, when during our articles against Com- 
munism we had quoted extracts from the Bezboshnik and 
the Trybuna Radziecka this private supply came to a 
sudden stop. The Soviet officials had evidently discovered by 
what channels these papers were reaching us. 

After its first year of work the new Press Agency had justified 
its foundation and showed that it had life and vigour. The 
bishops doubled their subsidy, and from then on we enlarged 
both premises and official machinery. To myself it was a great 
surprise when I was made a Cameriere segreto in 1928, at the 
request of the bishops. A year later I was recalled to my own 
diocese as a Canon of the chapter. My interests had always 
been those of a parish priest so that I soon asked to be relieved 
of this dignity and was given the charge of a parish of 35,000 
working people, the majority of whom were without employ- 
ment. To-day I still look back with wonderment upon their 
spirit of Christian faith and their willingness to accept real 
sacrifice. We were then, in a truly Catholic sense, “‘ one heart 
and one soul.” This apostolic idyll did not, however, last very 
long for, in February 1933, Pope Pius XI appointed me Bishop 


of Mariamme and Ordinary to the Polish Army. 
"k JOSEPH GAWLINA. 








OUGHT CATHOLICS TO 
DEFEND THE INQUISITION P 


HE new book of Mr. William Thomas Walsh, “‘Characters 

of the Inquisition,” ! a fiery, fighting book, full of mis- 
prints and without an index or bibliography, comes as a 
challenge to the Catholic conscience. From his other books 
readers will know that Mr. Walsh is a fervent admirer of 
Spanish institutions. In this book he breaks a lance, or perhaps 
it would be more accurate to say, wields a flail, on behalf of the 
most decried of them, the medieval Inquisition. The question 
which his book raises is a simple one. Ought Catholics to 
defend the Spanish Inquisition ? Why should they, any more 
than they should defend Spanish bull-fighting ? Mr. Walsh 
covers a very wide historical acreage, for he begins with Moses, 
and ends with some dark reflections on Mr. Roosevelt and Mr. 
Wendell Willkie. He is a confirmed black and white artist and 
his book abounds in heroes and villains. His chief hero is 
Moses, his chief villain, naturally, Llorente. Runners up for 
the palm and the flail respectively are Philip II and Erasmus, 
Torquemada and Lea. His animus against Erasmus is so vio- 
lent as to be diverting—‘“‘ this Voltarian (sic) individual, this 
versatile mediocre man with far more knowledge than wisdom, 
this sickly misbegotten dispeptic (sic) who had an almost 


irrational hatred of monks. . . and jeered at Crusaders among 
whom his puny limbs would never have taken a place... 
this mean-spirited scholar . . . .” (pp. 219-220). One might 


fancy a smile breaking over the gentle features of St. Thomas 
More could he read this outburst. Among the many charges 
against Erasmus is that “ he despised such warrior Popes as 
Julius II (whom Moses would have understood better).”” That 
sentence holds a clue to the psychology of Mr. Walsh. He is of 
the warrior caste himself, a latter-day crusader who inclines to 
believe, contrary to the Psalmist, that God does “‘ take pleasure 
in the legs of a man.”’ Else where is the point of his denouncing 
Erasmus’s puny limbs ? 

The first chapter of the book on Moses is excellent. Mr. 
Walsh is at home at the foot of Sinai. He regards Moses as 
“the first real Inquisitor” and points out with a little air of 
triumph over Llorente and Lea that he “ put to death in the 


1P, J. Kenedy & Sons, New York. pp. 320. Price $3.00. 
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name of religion a far greater number of human beings than 
Torquemada did.” While loyally admitting that there was a 
certain difference between the circumstances of the two men, 
he omits to mention the main difference which puts their cases 
utterly beyond comparison, namely that Moses was under the 
direct guidance and inspiration of God, whereas Torquemada 
most decidedly was not. Moses is therefore irrelevant to the 
discussion, quite apart from the fact that his lex talionis and 
other severe enactments were abrogated by Our Lord. Mr. 
Walsh tirelessly insists on the continuity between the Old and 
New Dispensations, but continuity does not mean identity, 
and Christianity is not Judaism. It is a new creation. 

Mr. Walsh’s chapter on Moses is followed by another very 
good one on Pope Gregory IX, under whom the medieval 
Inquisition may be said to have started, not indeed as a per- 
manent tribunal, but as an emergency measure. The emer- 
gency certainly was great, as never, perhaps, in history did the 
Christian faith stand in deadlier peril from so many powerful 
enemies, Islam, Judaism, and dark heresies by the dozen, 
survivals or revivals of ancient error, as in the thirteenth and 
fourteenth centuries. It is mere justice to a great Pope to say 
that he had at least the strongest provocation for breaking with 
the age-old milder tradition of Christendom which deprecated 
the use of violence in the interests of religion. As Mr. Walsh 
faithfully records, “‘ Saint Leo, Saint Martin and others had 
proclaimed that nothing could justify the Church in shedding 
blood,” and he sets down also Saint John Chrysostom’s 
emphatic judgment that “ to put a heretic to death is an un- 
pardonable crime.”’ East and West were therefore agreed on 
this question, and, as is well-known, St. Martin of Tours 
equivalently excommunicated the Gaulish bishops who were 
responsible for the death of Priscillian. But to say that Pope 
Gregory had much provocation from the heretics with fantastic 
names and still more fantastic tenets is not equivalent to saying 
that he was justified or acted in the Church’s best interests in 
appealing to the secular arm. His predecessor, St. Peter, had 
also had much provocation in the Garden of Gethsemane, but 
was not encouraged by Our Lord to find a remedy in bloodshed. 

Mr. Walsh’s subsequent chapters on the three outstanding 
Inquisitors, Bernard Gui (1261-1331), Nicholas Eymeric 
(1320-1393), and Thomas Torquemada (1420-1498), are 
full of interesting detail. All three were interesting men, 
upright and God-fearing, learned by the standards of their 
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time, and even humane. But for all Mr. Walsh’s warm 
advocacy, one cannot learn to like them. No doubt they 
were only doing their duty, but they give the impression 
of having liked the gruesome business. So far as is known, 
they were never troubled by any misgivings as to its congruity 
with their priesthood, and each composed an elaborate 
penal treatise for the guidance of other Inquisitors. Mr. 
Walsh tells us that the Frenchman, Bernard Gui, was 
blessed with a sense of humour. One dislikes Torquemada a 
little less because he was not so endowed. As for the question of 
torture, Mr. Walsh makes a great point of the fact that Torque- 
mada mitigated and regulated it, but it may be doubted 
whether the following piece of special pleading will serve its 
purpose : ‘‘ The method that Torquemada substituted for the 
more barbarous ones of the Renaissance was known as ‘ the 
water cure.’ The 7eo, if he refused to clarify the contradictions 
in his testimony, or was strongly suspected of withholding 
important information, was stretched naked and tied with 
cords upon a very forbidding-looking escalera, or ladder. His 
nostrils were stopped, his jaws held apart by an iron prong, and 
a piece of linen placed loosely over his mouth. Into this cloth 
water was slowly poured, carrying it into the throat. This gave 
him the fear, and some of the sensations, of suffocation, without 
allowing him to suffocate. If he squirmed, the cords hurt his 
wrists and ankles. If he proved very stubborn, one of the fami- 
liares might give them an extra twist or two. This must have 
been a very painful and harrowing experience. Yet it seldom 
did lasting harm, and it often obtained confessions. On the 
other hand, it sometimes made the innocent confess” (pp. 
169-70). Mr. Walsh goes on to surmise that “‘ probably the 
torture was no more dangerous or disagreeable, all things 
considered, than certain modern police methods.” Yes, but 
then the modern police do not profess to be acting on behalf of 
Him who with His dying breath prayed for His enemies. 

The Popes in all this proved themselves much more faithful 
to the spirit of Christ. Sixtus IV manifested an active dislike 
for what was going on in Spain, but after his death Torquemada 
impudently suppressed the bulls that might have put a brake on 
his own activities. When, at least in part by the same man’s 
contrivance, the Jews were barbarously expelled from Spain in 
1492, Pope Alexander VI, to his eternal credit, gave some of 
them a refuge in Rome. A little later we find Cardinal Ximenes 
(and alas that so great a man should have been involved in the 
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Inquisition’s murky doings) writing to his sovereign, Charles 
V, in the following strain, deprecating a proposed change in 
inquisitorial practice : ‘‘ At the present moment such changes 
would fill me the more with sorrow as they would assuredly 
tend to increase the defiance shown to the Inquisition by the 
Catalonians and the Pope.’ Without going into the well- 
known and still undecided case of Archbishop Carranza, it 
is correct to say that it was the Pope, in direct opposition to the 
Spanish Inquisitors and their spiteful henchman, Melchior 
Cano, who secured for the unfortunate Prelate a modicum of 
fair play. Cano, we know, maintained to his dying day that 
St. Ignatius Loyola was a heretic, so perhaps his judgment of 
these questions was not so impeccable as Mr. Walsh seems to 
esteem it. 

Mr. Walsh’s defence of the Inquisition in its proceedings 
against the conversos makes strange reading. These men, Jews 
who had accepted baptism under duress, often reverted to their 
old beliefs and practices, which they had never in their hearts 
abandoned. The Spanish inquisitors sent them to the stake for 
this so-called apostasy, a proceeding which Mr. Walsh unfortu- 
nately attempts to condone. He urges, following his great 
authority, Menendez y Pelayo, that the Church could not 
condone apostasy. But the question is, was it apostasy ? Those 
men never had the faith, so how could they abandon it? Mr. 
Walsh contends that the Jews should have died in the first 
instance rather than accept baptism. No doubt they should, 
but when they didn’t, was it just or right for an inquisitor to 
force on them a belated heroism ? That surely is the business 
of God alone, and one has an uneasy feeling that these inquisi- 
tors were usurping the functions of divine grace. In his con- 
cluding page on Bernard Gui, Mr. Walsh reinforces the example 
of Moses with the authority of St. Thomas Aquinas, in order to 
dissipate any lingering doubts that might possess us. But St. 
Thomas has never been regarded by the Church as infallible 
all along the line, and certainly Mr. Walsh’s own plaidoyer at 
this point is no great addition to the Angelic Doctor’s weak 
argument. ‘‘ If we had lived then,” he writes, “‘ most of us 
would have taken the thing as a matter of course, as they did. 
If they could survey our scene, they would be scandalized at 
the number of innocent lives we sacrifice every year, need- 
lessly, to careless driving and the quest of pleasure : and they 
would deem our wars an incredible hell on earth, presaging the 
Last Days. Their world tolerated the Inquisition ; but it was 
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at Toulouse, the very year after Inquisitor Gui left, that the 
poets of Languedoc began to compete in the jeux floraux for gold 
and silver flowers, and Arnaud Vidal won the first award by a 
song in honour of Our Lady ” (p. 88). It is very difficult to see 
what the gold and silver flowers of that Provengal spring have 
to do with the case. Indeed, Mr. Walsh’s argument misses the 
point entirely. It is not a question of comparing little wars and 
big wars, or the relative destructiveness of auto da fes and auto- 
mobiles. The point is that our wars, however appalling, are 
not staged and run by priests in the name of religion, no more 
than are our road-hogs all bishops and friars. Besides, if one 
wanted to follow Mr. Walsh along his by-path, one might 
argue with a certain plausibility that the only reason why the 
wars of our medieval ancestors were not so horrific as our own 
is that they had not been clever enough to evolve tanks and 
dive-bombers. They did what they could with pitch and boil- 
ing oil, and it is easy to imagine some of those ancient captains 
gazing at one of our prize bombs, not at all scandalized, but 
bursting with admiration. 

And there is more than that to be said, for Mr. Walsh reveals 
a certain uneasiness and division in his own mind about the 
Inquisition. Thus, he commits himself to the following state- 
ment : “ I have never met a Catholic who wanted the medie- 
val Inquisition established anywhere ; if I did, I should suspect 
him of being non compos mentis. Not even the Ku Klux Klan 
can really expect that the procession of the Green Cross, the 
aulo de fe,s and the victim strangled or screaming on the funeral 
pyre will ever again appear upon the stage of this world.” 
Quite obviously Mr. Walsh himself would be the last man to 
want the Inquisition back, yet he goes on to point out that the 
evils which, in his opinion, justified its rigours long ago, are 
again rampant in the world to-day. If, then, as he attempts to 
prove, the Inquisition was a good and salutary thing in the 
fourteenth or sixteenth century, why should it not be a good 
thing in the twentieth century ? But he holds that it would not 
be a good thing in the twentieth century, and we who heartily 
agree with him there, are surely more logical and theological 
than he when we contend that it was not a good thing in the 
fourteenth or sixteenth century either. That is to say, it was 
never and could never be a good thing for priests, the anointed 
servants of Him who was meek and humble of heart, to preside 
at the torture of defenceless men and women, whatever their 
opinions, and still less a good thing for them to organize and 


1 Mr. Walsh prefers this Spanish form of the expression to the now acclimatized 
Portuguese one, auto da fe. 
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take part in the hideous Grand Guignol preliminaries to the 
execution of the victims by the secular authority. It was a 
horrible and hateful thing, a grave backsliding, not of the 
Church, but of churchmen, which no Catholic ought now to 
lift a finger to defend, except from exaggeration or the too 
obvious efforts of such people as Lea and Dr. Coulton to turn 
it to controversial advantage. 

The documentation of Mr. Walsh’s book is woefully inade- 
quate, considering the vast number of debatable assertions 
which he makes. Again and again the conscientious reader 
will find himself murmuring, ‘“ I wonder what his authority is 
for that statement.’ What, for instance, are we to make of such 
sweeping pronouncements as these: ‘“‘All the powers of inter- 
national Jewry were allied with, if not actually the motive 
power of, the vast conspiracy which produced the Protestant 
revolt. . . . Once the landslide began, the widespread wealth 
and power of Talmudic Jewry was organized behind the new 
movements in England, Germany and France, and probably 
gave them their permanence. International finance gave the 
Protestant Revolt a world capital at London” (p. 217). Mr. 
Walsh does not like England, and is amusingly reluctant to 
give that nation of Freemasons credit even for the few good 
deeds which she is commonly supposed to have done. For those 
who believe in her essential wickedness, she has a most annoying 
habit of being on the side of the angels in great world upheavals. 
It was so in the time of Napoleon, but this is how Mr. Walsh 
refers to the Peninsular war : “‘ The Spanish people reacted 
against the neo-pagans from the north as their ancestors had 
reacted against the Mohammedans and Jews. The good 
Spanish priests and monks, that is to say the vast majority, 
placed themselves at the head of the war of liberation against 
Napoleon and fought him off for four years, until victory was 
achieved ” (p. 274). Poor old Iron Duke, we all thought, and 
so did the Spanish Government of the time, that you had had 
some little hand in the business! Mr. Walsh concedes that 
England to-day is fighting other neo-pagans, but saves himself 
from any enthusiasm which such a fact might arouse in a gener- 
ous Catholic heart like his own by reflecting that, whatever the 
outcome of the present war, this country “ is likely to emerge 
from it shackled to some form of Socialism.’ England, it seems, 
is going to be always in the wrong, as far as Mr. Walsh is 


concerned. 
JAMES BRODRICK. 
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“ HEN the devil was sick” runs the old sentence, 
“the devil a monk would be.’”” We remember 
or can easily guess the sequel. As soon as that 

gentleman was sufficiently recovered, away went all his hanker- 

ing after the monkish state. Possibly, thinks the cynic, that is 
all there is to this continuous talk about the revival of a Chris- 
tian spirit in our national life. Of course, the cynic would be } 
wrong, as he usually is—though, perhaps, not entirely wrong. 

It is an odd and at times an irritating characteristic of many 
Englishmen that they first begin to think of necessary reforms 
just when they are in the midst of a frightful crisis. Had they 
started thinking earlier, the crisis might have been averted, 
wholly or at least in part : and they would have been better 
prepared to face whatever did remain of it. This is, I suppose, 
one penalty of democracy. In normal times they will not be 
bothered. Things are not so bad, they inform you: they 
might so easily be much worse. Why then interfere with them ? 
Let sleeping dogs lie—and lazy gentlemen remain undisturbed. 
There are so many interests which would require conciliating, 
sO many prejudices that might be aroused, In short, they 
distrust planning and are suspicious of reform. And this is true 
very generally, not merely of those who dread reform because 
of its possible effects upon their own pockets. Three quarters 
of the real English are Conservative at heart, whatever their 
political party : and by far the majority of them still vote 
politically Conservative. 

This is admittedly a generalization and, like most general- 
izations, it has to ignore a great deal. It ignores, in fact, the 
many and far-reaching reform measures of the past thirty years 
and the remarkable advance in public and social services. But, 
on the whole, the fact stands that the Englishman will face a 
crisis magnificently (none better, very few so well) but will not 
take sufficient precautions to see that this crisis does not arise. 
Indeed, it almost takes a crisis to shake him out of what his 
critics would term complacency but which would be more 
correctly called a slow and rather uncritical conservatism. He 
is a man of reasonable optimism and of compromise : there is 
nothing about him of that gloomy and tragic atmosphere 
which haunts the Germans and makes them both a nuisance 
and a danger to everybody else. He knows, with a true human 
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instinct, that most difficulties can be settled with some measure 
of “‘ give and take,” and he is always hoping that they will be 
settled, someday and somehow : he is just as convinced that 
himself and his country will muddle through a crisis even if he 
cannot begin to tell you quite when and aow. 

But once let the crisis come, and you notice a great change. 
The change may be gradual but none the less it is very marked. 
In the first place, he will face the crisis admirably. It will take 
him time to get into his stride, but this he will do with a growing 
doggedness and determination. He is no militarist, was never 
keen on the pyrotechnics of parade and display, and finds 
military handbooks intolerably dull. For all that, he is a dis- 
ciplined and efficient soldier, with a healthy sense of humour 
and comradeship as well as a genius for improvisation. As a 
sailor, he is unsurpassed ; and this war has already shown that 
what is true of the ocean, is equally true of the air. In the 
second place—and this it is that must interest us for the moment 
—the Englishman in a crisis becomes repentant. He realizes 
all that he has not bothered about in the past, he makes up his 
mind that this is not to occur again. Once get the crisis over, 
and he will start building a brave, new world. From a common- 
sense man of affairs he is suddenly transformed into an idealist, 
at times quite a flaming idealist. The idealism was there all the 
time, of course, though you might readily be pardoned for not 
suspecting its existence, so cleverly was it camouflaged. Crisis 
has stripped the camouflage from this idealistic spirit, and it has 
become articulate. 

During the past twelve months much has been written and 
said and debated on the subject of a Christian revival in this 
country. Not, indeed, so much by Catholics though obviously 
the subject is of permanent concern to them. Writers, as varied 
in literary ancestry as T. S. Eliot, J. Middleton Murry, Ethel 
Mannin and Dorothy Sayers, have told us just why it is all- 
important to return to the true spirit of Christ, in both personal 
and public life. True, two of these writers have a very subjec- 
tive notion of what this true spirit is, and imagine that its restor- 
ation will involve the disappearance of what are termed “ the 
Churches.” But that is not the point. Their judgments may be 
hasty and ill-informed but they do maintain the general thesis 
that men have to go back to the Christian faith, as they con- 
ceive it. Further, there are religious talks and services, broad- 
cast by the B.B.C., to an extent that can scarcely be paralleled 
in any other European country to-day. 
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This widespread feeling of the need of some return to Christi- 
anity is clearly connected with the Englishman’s conviction 
that this is no ordinary war. It is no mere question of national 
prestige or economic advantage : it is not a war for territory, 
markets and the like. Ihe issues go far deeper. They include 
the defence of order and law and decency in international 
dealings—all of which concepts have been challenged and 
repudiated by the Nazis. Peace cannot be re-established until 
these values are vindicated and once again acknowledged. The 
claim of one people to dominate Europe through aggression 
and terrorism, mated with deceit and treachery, must be cast 
back in that people’s teeth. The Nazis have recently proclaimed 
their kinship with Bolshevism—a kinship Western Europe was 
all too slow in recognizing but which, once acknowledged, 
shows more clearly than ever how far Nazi-ism, like Bolshevism, 
lies beyond the pale of European civilization and thought. But 
this defence of Europe’s standards and outlook—to be thorough- 
ly genuine—needs urgently to be quickened and inspired by 
Europe’s ancient faith. This war is, in a very real sense, a 
religious war, that is, a struggle between two enthusiasms. On 
the one side, there is the new and brutish gospel of blood and 
race and power with its quasi-mystical exaltation of one master 
people, destined—or so it imagines—by the mysterious deity 
within ‘its history, to dominion over most of Europe. On the 
other is the quieter, more human and traditional belief in man 
and man’s freedom, the denial that individuals may be entirely 
subordinated to State or race, or that any one nation may be 
sacrificed in its essential rights and character to the braggart 
pretensions of another. However, this belief—human and 
decent and true, as it certainly is—must be brought back to the 
faith from which it sprang originally, that faith which insists 
upon the most fundamental reasons for man’s worth and 
liberty, the faith which sees in man the dignity of God’s creature 
ennobled—through the Divine bounty—to the condition of 
Christ’s own brother in the fellowship of the Church. 

It is this sense that he is, in the main, upholding the cause of 
right against might, of decency against foulness, of civilization 
against scientific barbarism, that is forcing the Englishman to 
re-consider the problem and the appeal of Christianity. At first 
impression the situation might appear somewhat hopeless. If 
the Englishman is a crusader, he is very much a crusader malgré 
lui. It isn’t that he is ignorant of the issues at stake. He sees 
them well enough but he does not yet see them in their Chris- 
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tian setting. No one could claim that the war has occasioned 
any considerable revival in church attendance. Evacuation, 
war-service and war-work have naturally made such attend- 
ance more difficult. That is true, but, when every allowance has 
been made, there is little evidence that church-going is on the 
increase. Devout persons have grown more fervent but the 
formerly indifferent have not begun to attend their places of 
worship, at least to any appreciable extent. 

The problem is not so simple. It is scarcely a question of 
bringing back to various churches people who feel, in their 
better moments, that they ought to be church-goers. No doubt, 
the majority of Englishmen would register themselves as 
“‘ Church of England *” but they see no particular reason why 
they should go to church except for some special function like a 
christening or wedding. When they “ take to religion,” as 
the saying is, the process is usually interior and personal. They 
begin living more ethically, are much more friendly and con- 
siderate towards one another. They believe that they are 
serving God best by helping others. It is no mean test, even if 
it be incomplete, and it has the practical, pragmatic quality 
dear to the English mind. Let us be quite fair. The story of the 
patience, courage, unselfishness and genuine friendliness of 
Londoners—to take one conspicuous example—during the past 
six months of winter air-raids has very few parallels. Night 
after night it has touched the level of all-round heroism : it 
presents a splendid model of downright devotion to the needs 
and sufferings of others. The unselfish work of doctors, nurses, 
police, air-wardens, fire-fighters, transport-workers and the 
like can take its place alongside the finest missionary or ex- 
plorers’ records. There is not the slightest doubt about it. 
“Love thy neighbour ” has been a living principle in this 
great city, even though many of its citizens might not be able to 
explain the full motives and implications of that command- 
ment. And everything has been accompanied by a cool- 
headedness, a courage, and a cheerfulness for which the word 
** remarkable ”’ would be a poor and shabby attribute. 

This is the queer situation. You have tens and hundreds of 
thousands behaving in a manner which can offer valuable 
lessons to the practising Catholic. What is the explanation ? 
Is it sheer natural goodness ? Is it the instinctive reaction of 
human and humane men and women to danger and distress ? 
Or can it be Christian behaviour that has lingered on by a kind 
of mysterious tradition when, as in so many cases, definite 
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knowledge of the Christian faith has disappeared ? What part 
in it has the grace of God? These are questions, by no means 
easy, maybe impossible, of answer. 

But—it might be argued—does not this admission show that 
the normal Englishman has not yet faced the problem of 
Christianity ? Not entirely. For quite striking to-day is the 
interest taken in Christian proposals for post-war reconstruc- 
tion, both in the social and the international sphere. The 
Englishman may still be puzzled about religion, in the personal 
meaning of that word ; he may even question its usefulness. 
But he certainly does believe in God. How frequently during 
recent months has one not heard from people of every type an 
expression of belief in Someone above who is looking after them 
and theirs. Of Christ they may think with that distant respect 
that comes of unfamiliarity ; but they are sure of God and God’s 
Providence. It is touching indeed to discover this faith, even 
where it had long ceased to be articulate. 

Signs of this growing interest in social reform are very 
manifest within the Church of England. Recent numbers of the 
Church Times have contained letters from clergymen or groups 
of clergymen who reveal their serious concern about the 
financial position of their Church. How can it be reconciled, 
they ask, with the true Christian position ? Is it not time, they 
insist, that privilege be done away with, both in the selection 
and training of ministers and in the enjoyment of revenues ? 
This interest is not merely a product of the war for, already in 
1937, the report of the Anglican Oxford conference, entitled 
** The Churches Survey their Task,” included the five standards 
now made familiar in the Joint Letter of December 2!st, 1940. 
The second portion of the letter commences with the declara- 
tion that the signatories accept “‘ five standards by which eco- 
nomic standards and proposals may be tested : 


(1) Extreme inequality of wealth and _ possessions 
should be abolished ; 

(2) Every child, regardless of race or class, should have 
equal opportunities of education, suitable for the develop- 
ment of his peculiar capabilities ; 

(3) The family as a social unit must be safeguarded ; 

(4) The sense of a Divine vocation must be restored to 
man’s daily work ; 


(5) The resources of the earth should be used as God’s 
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. gifts to the whole human race, and used with due con- 
sideration for the needs of the present and future gener- 
ations.” 

it 

. The letter ends with an expression of its conviction that these 

; standards, as well as the Papal Peace Points which preceded 

them in the united statement, will be accepted throughout the 
British Commonwealth. 


These standards do not, of course, constitute a social pro- 
Z| gramme. They emphasize some valuable points. But, as they 
n stand, they are not self-evident. It is obvious that a great deal 
a of common sense and justice is contained in them. But they 
t require further elucidation. For example, the phrase “ equality 
S of opportunities ”’ needs careful handling. As a platform slogan, 
2 it is effective : as a principle of action, it calls for study and 

discrimination. The same is true of the expression “ Divine 
y vocation” as applied to work. Can this be applied in an 
> industrial civilization? There are plenty to insist that it cannot. 
3 CU Mr. Middleton Murry in a recent letter confessed: ‘“ It 
appears to me that the social and economic techniques neces- 
sary to such a civilization are inherently destructive of the 
Christian person.”’ 


None the less this manifesto shows us that the need for radical 
and far-reaching social reform is now thoroughly recognized 
throughout wide and influential circles in Britain. Of the 
common agreement, expressed in the same Joint Letter, to 
accept the Peace Points of Pius XII as “ basic principles for 
the ordering of international life,” it is not so important to 
speak now, since they formed the subject of an article in the 
January-February number. It is, however, highly significant 
that they have been recognized by the leaders of the Church of 
England and the Free Churches as providing a sound and 
suitable basis for the post-war settlement. While Nazis blare 
their trumpet voluntary on the theme of Lebensraum, while 
Signori Gayda and Ansaldo pipe pathetically a doleful lay of 
modern Rome, the people of Britain are being presented with 
the Papal Peace Points as a foundation of true peace. And 
remember, this is no merely formal recognition. It is stimulating 
discussion, conferences and joint meetings ;_ there exists a wide- 
spread desire to understand more precisely what is involved in 
these several points. The letter offers, in fact, a common 
ground upon which Catholics and non-Catholics can meet for 
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the exchange of ideas and for united action in the domains of 
social reform and international agreement. 

Of equal interest is the new realization, under the stress of 
war, of the need of educational reform. Here yeoman service 
has been rendered by The Times which, on four or five occasions 
during the past year, has called attention to the lamentable 
condition of religious education in this country. It still claims 
to be Christian and it is certainly defending Christian issues, 
consciously or semi-consciously. At the same time there is the 
alarming fact that the majority of British children are receiving 
next to no Christian formation. The situation is both absurd 
and highly dangerous. Can it, and how can it, be remedied ? 

The problem for Catholics remains unchanged. We have 
maintained our own Catholic schools, public, secondary and 
elementary—frequently at the cost of heavy sacrifices and 
despite unfair legislation. What chances there may be of 
educational changes in favour of Catholic and other Church 
schools, it is impossible to say. One rather fears a far greater 
measure of State-control after the war and the attempt to plan 
not only re-building, re-housing, agriculture and industry but 
education as well—obviously in the direction of centralization 
and unification. Catholics will continue, of course, to insist 
upon Catholic schools and Catholic teachers. Will the tide 
flow with or against them ? 

The remarks which follow do not therefore refer to Catholic 
schools nor even, except obliquely, to Anglican and Free 
Church denominational schools. The problem of religious 
formation in such schools is primarily the concern of the religi- 
ous bodies to which they belong. But what kind of Christian 
education can reasonably be demanded for, and given to, the 
very large number of children in the State schools ? Up to the 
present it is everywhere admitted that the education provided 
has been neither satisfactory nor effective. It was this problem 
that was clearly bothering the Anglican Archbishops of Canter- 
bury, York and Wales, when they published their manifesto of 
February, 1941. Various suggestions were contained in it which 
are now familiar: for example, that religious instruction 
should be made a full school subject, and more than a school 


1. . . Brief mention should be made here of the emphasis placed upon this 
Joint Letter by the members of the Sword of the Spirit. Their fortnightly Bulletin 
is dealing, issue by issue, with each of the ten points, on which detailed study 
schemes also are in preparation. The two joint meetings planned for London on 
May roth and 11th are yet another sign of the desire of this new movement to 
bring home to the people of Britain, Catholic and non-Catholic, the significance 
both of the Joint Letter and of the principles therein outlined. 
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subject ; that it should be given by qualified and believing 
teachers—and the like. As far as it went, the manifesto was 
admirable : but one did have the feeling that it dare not go too 
far and that it had not, in fact, gone far enough. 

Subsequent discussion, in the columns of The Times and other 
newspapers, was valuable but it revealed the uncertainty that 
lay at the heart of the debate. Some emphasis was placed upon 
an “‘ agreed syllabus ” which has already been employed with 
some success. The expression “‘ agreed syllabus,” though some- 
thing of the sort must probably be used in practice, suggests one 
serious difficulty. ‘“‘ Agreed’’—by whom, and on what 
principles ? There is surely the danger of a “ lowest common 
denominator ” religion which may indeed be acceptable to 
everybody but only upon the ground that it avoids definite 
assertion. If this is so, how is such a syllabus better than the 
undenominational scheme that has been in force during the 
past thirty years? But here the fundamental question can 
scarcely be avoided. What is your criterion for accepting this 
or that statement as Christian doctrine? Surely, something 
more is required than the decisions of a round-table conference 
as to what can be taught without arousing so-called sectarian 
controversy. Sooner or later, the question must be faced 
though one would be optimistic in supposing that it will be 
faced in the near future. However, this awkward question 
remains. 

Some of the correspondence, referred to above, seemed 
almost to canonize this flight from the definite. On February 
15th the Anglican Bishop of Liverpool wrote as follows (The 
Times) : 


It may be feared by some that an approach to the 
Government will lead to another religious controversy, 
raising again the issue between “ simple Bible teaching ” 
and definite (2.e. doctrinal) instruction. But this is no 
longer a live issue in the elementary stage. The best 
teachers of religious knowledge have arrived at a new 
conception of the “ elements ” of this as indeed of many 
other subjects. Our forefathers taught doctrine to children 
by presenting them with a formula, and explaining all the 
hard words in it. Now it has been realized that the true 
educational method of introducing Christian truth to the 
young is to give it to them in a form which out of their 
own experience they can naturally assimilate. They 
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must receive it, if at all, in terms of life as they see life. 

In other words we have arrived at a preparatory stage of 
religious instruction, leading to (but not involving) dogma 
as expressed at a later stage. It is the task of the Churches 
within their own organizations to build upon this founda- 
tion their distinctive expressions of the truth as the 
children are able to receive them. But the foundation 
belongs to them all. Thus, so far as the elementary schools 
are concerned, the whole question has become educational 
instead of sectarian. .. . 


The Bishop of Oxford, commenting on this letter and sug- 
gesting how it might be applied in Liverpool, concluded with 
the wish that “‘ no one will bring the accusation of ‘ sectarian 
doctrine,’ ‘ dogma,’ or ‘ definiteness’ against this approach to 
religious education.”” We would never think of doing so. 
Surely “ indefiniteness ” is its main characteristic. And of what 
value is such indefinite Christianity ? 

Very well, is it possible—supposing that the main and most 
fundamental question cannot under the circumstances be faced 
—to provide from the New Testament a useful Christian train- 
ing ? Undoubtedly it is. But, here again, a further problem 
has to be resolved. How do you regard the gospels ? As authen- 
tic records, handed down throughout the centuries and safe- 
guarded in the tradition of the Church? Or as explained 
away and expurgated and rationalized by the Higher Critic- 
ism ? If the Gospels are—in the expression of Bishop Barnes— 
** romantic biographies ”’ of Christ, if the miraculous and the 
otherwise inconvenient be removed from the sacred text, then 
what can you conceivably base upon them? If you reject so 
much as false and spurious, what is your warrant for accepting 
any of it as valid and true? But, the problem once resolved, 
it would surely be possible to teach Christ to these children, to 
let them grow gradually familiar with His Person and life until 
He become a reality in their young lives and they begin to 
understand, never matter in how simple a way, how vital will 
be His teaching through their whole lives. But is this practic- 
able unless you are ready to take the New Testament—I do not 
say without criticism but, at least, as substantially valid and 
true ? 

Finally, this question of Christian education is far wider 
than the mere provision of religious instruction. This has been 
well seen in The Times’ own leaders. An agnostic or Commu- 
nist history or science master can undo all the good you may 
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have done by positive instruction. One can scarcely expect 
that the State schools of Britain will have a fully Christian 
atmosphere. What we have a right to demand, if there is to 
be this Christian revival, is that enemy influences will be con- 
trolled and, wherever possible, removed. Otherwise you are 
playing the game of Penelope and letting others unravel what 
you have, with such labour, put together. You will be defeat- 
ing your purpose ? Here is a very practical difficulty. What 
guarantee can be had that the National Union of Teachers 
will declare themselves in sympathy with your efforts, and will 
help you to deal with individual teachers who are “ sabotaging”’ 
your Christian work ? - 

*“On Re-tracing Steps’’—was the title we first gave to this 
short article. And indeed this is what is so urgently required. 
Let us have done with the obsession of progress—-that futile 
groping towards supposedly better and nobler things that has 
brought us the ‘ robotization’’ of individual man and the 
monstrous growth of the all-embracing and all-suppressing 
State. We need to go back. It matters very little whether we 
speak of return to man or to God Himself : for they mean the 
same thing. Man cannot be understood until he is seen against 
the background of God’s designs, until he is-viewed as God’s 
creature, with a personal destiny that is the root of all his rights 
and privileges, and that strange and none the less vitally real 
elevation of human nature through the Incarnation of the Son 
of God. In other words, it is only through Christ that man can 
find his true position in the Divine scheme of things. It is only 
through Christianity that he can realize his true dignity and 
responsibilities. 

But for all this he needs, he so sorely needs, true Christian 
education and development. He must be given the full message 
of the Christian faith. One becomes impatient with this talk 
about an “ agreed syllabus.’’ Children are to be given just that 
modicum of harmless truth which will jar on no susceptibilities, 
that will disturb no preconceived ideas. The modicum is 
something, is doubtless better than the complete absence of all 
Christian instruction. But how woefully insufficient, how miser- 
ably thin and unsatisfying when compared with the full heritage 
of Christian truth ! 

The world needs to-day, and to-day is really groping for, this 
rich heritage. May we be fully sympathetic towards every 
effort to give something of this heritage ! But we can never rest 
contented till the whole message is once again proclaimed, till 
the full lesson is learnt. Francis MARCH. 















A SCENIC PLAY IN AUSTRALIA 


HE most dramatic Catholic Action that I saw in 
Australia took place on the Melbourne cricket ground 
where, on the night of Saturday, November 4th, 1939, 
** Credo—A Scenic Play in which all the people of the land 
have their part,’ was acted by 4,000 performers before an 
audience of 60,000, to whom words and music were transmitted 
by loud speakers. It is a modern Dutch play by Joseph Boon, 
C.S.S.R., music by Arthur Meulemans, and translated into 
English by F. J. Sheed. One quarter of the Stand surrounding 
the cricket ground had been converted into a stage, with the 
setting of a city of high buildings. From the city square a steep 
road ascends to a church surmounted by a cross, and above the 
back of the stage is the skyline of a modern city. The action is 
both on the stage and in the arena. 

During the Prologue, which opens with the motif of “‘ Credo 
in unum Deum,” the stage is in darkness and the Youth of 
to-day—the men of to-morrow—pass round the floodlit arena 
in procession bearing flags and banners, the symbols of faith. 
Simultaneously hundreds of angels, gleaming in white and 
gold, move slowly into the centre to form lovely groupings of 
living statues in pools of light. Meanwhile the opening hymn, 
sung solo, is continued by an unseen choir. As their voices fade 
so also do the lights, until the arena is in silence and darkness. 
An ominous rolling of drums, the stage is suddenly floodlit, 
and the play begins. 

In the city, in an atmosphere of gloom and to the far off 
rolling of drums, hundreds of men and women are going about 
their business, mindful of everything save the deserted church 
on the hill. Night is falling and they are going indoors. Nothing 
unusual is happening, but the sound of the drums is getting 
nearer, louder and louder. Suddenly there is a deafening clash 
of cymbals, and spot lights pick out the door of the church from 
which emerges the splendid figure of Satan holding high the 
tattered standard of hell. The square is now deserted, and for a 
second he stands motionless, silent and alone. His harsh voice 
rends the night—‘* My brothers in evil, arise |!” He has called 
for the Seven Deadly Sins. One by one they emerge from the 
darkness of the arene, hailing him as they approach and when 
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all are assembled, with a mighty shout—“ Your brothers in evil 
are here !”’ After genuflecting they kneel at his feet. 

Satan: Dark phantoms, my brothers in evil ; dark phan- 
toms that pursue all men on earth and hold Babylon the 
world in bondage ! 

The Seven Deadly Sins: Hail, Satan! Babylon, Babylon, 
Babylon is ours. 

Satan : Dark embassy of hate and envy and gluttony and 
deceitfulness ; brood of hell sent to earth to war against 
God for the destruction of souls ! 

The Seven Deadly Sins : Babylon, Babylon, Babylon is ours ! 

Satan : You have conquered the world ! 

The Seven Deadly Sins : Hail, Satan! Hail ! 

Satan : You have diced for men’s souls, and won ! The luke- 
warm, the sluggish, you have taken captive with melting 
songs, and dreamy melodies, charming their sloth. The 
world is ours ! 

The Seven Deadly Sins : Hail, Satan ! 

Satan then calls for the Sins of the World, of which there 

are seven for each of the Seven Deadly Sins. 

The Horde of Sins : Babylon, Babylon, Babylon is ours ! Up! 
Sin and evil are triumphant ! Bound in fetters of servitude 
the souls of men fall into our hands. The sky is red with our 
fires to the further horizons. There is no God, no soul, no 
law, save our pleasure. Envy rends men. Bend their 
necks to the yoke. Make life a lie, Satan is lord, Sin has 
the victory. Babylon, Babylon, Babylon is ours ! 

Above the tumult of the Sins, the voice of Satan soars as he 
calls for the inhabitants of the city to appear—‘* Up, men of 
evil will, who have torn asunder the Heart of God ! The time 
has come to celebrate our triumph.” 

The scene that follows is a masterly study in crowd psycho- 
logy. The citizens of Babylon, men and women, some in 
evening dress, surge in their hundreds to the square, now 
ablaze with artificial light, there they rush around to the strains 
of jazz music, eventually drowned by their shouts of insensate 
discordant laughter. Moderns of the modern, they are un- 
trammelled by the ancient superstition of believing in God. 
The only happiness is in pleasure on earth. Even in pleasure 
their values are distorted, and having worked themselves into 
a mass frenzy of hysterical excitement over nothing, they shout 
and for once in unison—“ Babylon and Godless.” Their shout 
is drowned by a clash of cymbals, and on the parapet of the 
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highest building stands the Angel of Destruction. In the crowd 

someone notices the apparition against the night sky. The news 
spreads and soon all are gazing upwards. A shudder runs 
through the people ; there are one or two cries of terror ; but 
in the main the silence of fear is upon them, and they hear the 
distant tolling of funeral bells. This far off tolling continues 
while the Angel, with wings now extended, warns the city— 
** Think upon the souls whom, in this land, from the beginning 
of time you have murdered. Think upon the souls whom, in 
this land, daily you still murder.” 

Across the arena, now dimly lit, comes the Train of Lament- 
ations—‘‘ We are the victims who suffer from the guilt of others; 
and we are the train of men’s woes: and the train of those 
slain in war, victims of hate ; and the train of the souls who 
died in the womb, bereft of life through your guilt, O people of 
Babylon !”’ From the outskirts of the city the Leader of the 
Train addresses the citizens, reminds them of the sorrows caused 
by their sins and ending with an appeal—“ If you are men of 
goodwill, O, hearken to us,” to which they reply—‘* We are 
men of good will.’”” The Leader urges them to repent of their 
sins, and in the distance the choir is singing to a psalm tune the 
text of the Confiteor in Latin. The citizens are now in a serious 
mood. Some are thinking things over, while others have fallen 
on their knees and with confused emotions murmur brokenly 
in English that prayer which begins—‘ I confess to Almighty 
God.” Ere the Train of Lamentations departs, the people 
have agreed to do penance. 

In the distance is heard the “ Dies Irae,”’ and a Procession 
of Penitents, bent under the weight of their crosses, slowly and 
wearily approaches the city. The penitents chant a litany of 
supplications ; to which the citizens sing the antiphon Miserere. 
Yet the citizens are divided in opinion, and Satan, surrounded 
by the Sins, to the clashing of cymbals incites them to battle— 
** Up, demons and sins and souls, godless and lawless, mock at 
these garments of slavery and ancient superstition. Up! Burst 
the floodbanks. Strike souls dead. The town is ours. Sacrifice 
must die. God must die. War! Satan and the World! Up! 
Babylon triumphs ! ” 

There is an ugly surge in the crowd and in a frenzy of hate 
and ferocity the hosts of Satan, shrieking, ‘‘ We shall crucify 
you,” rush headlong upon the penitents, whose leaders, cruci- 
fied on their own crosses, are set up against the city wall. The 
remainder are dispersed with whips. Around the crucified the 
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Sins, joined by some of the citizens, are dancing in triumph. 
Other citizens, fearful of the consequences of this orgy of cruelty, 
are standing apart in small groups, when from the sky comes 
the noise of battle, the sounding of trumpets, and the Angel of 
Destruction is once more standing over the city. He is there to 
pronounce—* Death and destruction.” 

Amid reverberations of thunder and the sounding of trumpets, 
the earth trembles, high buildings sway before crashing, the 
city is on fire, its skyline a blaze of flames, and the terrified 
citizens flee screaming in panic. The flames die out, but in the 
following darkness a faint light shows the church on the hill, 
and the dead or dying on their crosses against the city wall. In 
the darkness the citizens return silently and are huddled in 
groups within the arena. Suddenly in the black sky is a vision 
of Jesus on the Cross, and very faint, as from far away, the 
singing of angels. From the huddled crowd comes one feeble 
voice—** Long live Christ the King!” Voices of increasing 
strength repeat the words, until with one accord in a paean of 
praise, gratitude and remorse, the crowd shouts “ Long live 
Christ the King.” ° 

Over the ruins of the city the Angel of Destruction again 
appears, and the citizens kneel in contrition for the havoc their 
sins have wrought, and for the sorrow of their Saviour, who by 
their sins they have re-scourged and re-crucified. Slowly and 
quietly, to the motif of “ Credo in unum Deum,” the Angel 
speaks—‘‘ Ye who believe, bow your head, adore God crucified, 
Whose Heart’s Blood has been poured out for His people, for 
you and for all sinners ; and pray for all sinners: Father, 
forgive them, they know not what they do.” A triumphant 
hymn ends the first part of the play. 

The first part was Babylon, and the second part is called 
Building. A young man, representing Youth, is alone in the 
arena in front of the ruined city, and against the walls four 
un-canonized saints are hanging dead on their crosses. He 
summons up his companions, and in a moment the arena is 
pulsating with Youth, ready for prayer, study and action. 
They take the bodies down from the crosses and bury them 
under the foundations of the church they are about to restore. 
From the arena a living chain extends to the builders on the 
hill, and bricks are passed up through hundreds of hands. 
Aroused from lethargy by the enthusiasm of Youth, the 
citizens join in the building of the City of God. The Guardian 
Angel of the Lord appears amongst the Builders and the scene 
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is one of light and joy. An open air altar decorated with 
flowers completes the restoration of the church. The bells ring 
out, whilst the thousands of actors and spectators unite in recit- 
ing the Apostles’ Creed. Across the arena comes a procession 
of Children of Mary, in blue cloaks and white veils ; followed 
by the Virgin Martyrs with red cloaks ; and behind them Our 
Lady, crowned with gold and cloaked in blue. 

The third and last part is called The City of God. The stage, 
crowded with actors, is a blaze of light : the arena in darkness. 
In front of the altar, high above the city, appears The Guardian 
Angel of the Land— 

My beloved people, 

to your knees ! 

Here is your God 

In the Most Blessed Sacrament. 
Spotlights pick out a gateway opening from the Stand on to the 
arena opposite the stage. Through that gateway there comes, 
amid the silence of thousands on their knees, the Most Blessed 
Sacrament under a canopy of white and gold: followed in 
procession by Dr. “Mannix ; the Hierarchy of Australia ; and 
hundreds of priests. The procession crosses the arena and 
enters the city. The play has become reality. Bishops and 
priests mingle with the citizens in the city. Only the Blessed 
Sacrament followed by Dr. Mannix and two priests ascend the 
steep hill to the altar high overhead, and the service of Bene- 
diction begins. From the darkness of the Stand comes the 
voice of thousands singing those glorious Latin hymns O Salu- 
tarts Hostia, and the Tantum Ergo, tinged with the wistful medi- 
tations of one of the greatest intellects of all time—St. Thomas 
Aquinas, and then in English the Divine Praises that begin— 
** Blessed be God.” 

** And then the people of God disperse to their dwellings near 
and far, in the illumination of the Benediction of Christ. And 
each bears within him the fire of Pentecost, the ardent desire to 
rebuild in cities, workshops, country places—in hearts, above 
all—the Mystical Church of Christ, in order that Peace and 
Joy and Justice may reign once more amongst men.” 

Be it noted that these are practical aspirations. The aim of 
Catholic Action in all countries is to awaken the conscience of 
individuals and thereby make possible “‘ the reconstruction of 
society and the restoration of all things in Christ.” This is 
essentially a movement of Youth ; and in Melbourne I met a 
group of young men who, with £5 between them, started a 
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small weekly paper called The Catholic Worker. Within a few 
months the circulation of this fearless paper had risen to fifty 
thousand. I also met an attractive girl, employed on the com- 
mercial side of a daily paper, who devoted her spare time and 
earnings to a small magazine called Torchlight, extremely well 
written and in which the same ideals of truth and beauty as 
applied to modern girls and women were proclaimed. In 
Australia I saw a Youth movement led by Youth, not by octo- 
genarians. 

“‘Credo”’ isthe most dramatic spectacle I eversaw. Concerning 
its presentation that night there was a curious happening. The 
cost of production was: over £5,000, but the promoters had 
refused to insure against rain. For this refusal they were 
criticized by many of the faithful, especially on this Saturday, 
when rain fell all day. Everyone realized that the play could 
not be produced in rain without ruining thousands of costumes. 
Amongst those who had not criticized the promoters were nuns. 
These spent most of Saturday in prayer. Dr. Mannix had 
expressed no opinion, but now stated that he and the other 
bishops would arrive at the Cricket Ground at ten minutes to 
eight. If the rain had not ceased by then, he would order that 
the performance, due to commence at eight, be postponed and 
ticket money refunded at the box offices. At 7.30 he left his 
house in a car and accompanied by another bishop. The other 
bishops followed. At an intersection a motorist, travelling fast 
and ignoring traffic lights, came out of a side street and collided 
with the leading car. Dr. Mannix escaped with a few bruises, 
and his companion with slight cuts, but their car was smashed. 
The bishops were delayed until another car was obtained from 
a garage. At exactly eight o’clock Dr. Mannix arrived at the 
Cricket Ground, and at that moment the rain ceased. That is 
all, save the thought that Wembley is even larger than the 
Melbourne Cricket Ground. 

HALLIDAY SUTHERLAND. 














SPIRITUALITY AND THE 
ACTIVE LIFE 


I. THE MYSTICISM OF MARTHA 


T is discouraging to be told that an active life is a hin- 
| azancs to perfection ; it is more than discouraging, it is 

astonishing. We look around and see the parish priests 
who are wearing themselves out in the service of their flocks ; 
the religious men and women urged by the charity of Christ to 
the apostolate ; the layfolk bound to the labours of the work- 
shop and the home ; and we are asked to believe that the holi- 
ness visible in so many of them has grown up in spite of, and not 
because of, their toilings. The devil is most pleased, it seems, 
not with idle but with busy hands. 

The idea has been dispelled a thousand times, but it con- 
tinues to haunt us. Support is found in the story of Martha and 
Mary, as though our Lord had rebuked Martha’s service, and 
not her anxiety. Seeing that nine-tenths of mankind are called 
by God to the life that Martha led, it is no wonder that we find 
everywhere secret but indignant champions of “ poor Martha.” 

New strength has been given to the idea by some of those 
theologians and philosophers who are at present engaged in the 
praiseworthy task of investigating the spiritual and mystical 
life ; and it is already being spread by popular writings. Mr. 
E. I. Watkin, in an interesting biography of Dom Augustine 
Baker! explains that “ the substance of mystical prayer. . . is 
the soul’s conscious union with the Godhead. As the union is a 
high degree of charity, the reception of God’s will, the intuition 
of it is a high degree of faith, the reception of God’s self-know- 
ledge.’’? Now a high degree of faith and charity is certainly 
Christian perfection, and so it follows that those who seek per- 
fection must eagerly long for mystical prayer. But alas for 
those whose lives are active! According to Fr. Baker “ for 
many souls of active and extroverted temper meditation is the 
best form of mental prayer, indeed probably the only form 
of which such souls are capable ’’* ; and ‘“ meditation, if it 
is regarded as the sole or even the best method of prayer, 


1 Great Catholics, ed. C, Williamson, O.S.C., London, 1939, pp. 222-241. 
? loc. cit., Pp. 233. 
® loc. cit., p. 231. 
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must prove a fatal hindrance to the soul’s Godward ascent.’’! 


One may doubt whether Mr. Watkin really means to defend 
this opinion, but there is no doubt that it is the teaching of Fr. 
Baker. For him “ the true judgment of a [spiritual] progress is 
to be made with reference principally to prayer, according to 
the increase in the purity and spirituality whereof so is the 
person to be esteemed to have made a proportionable progress 
in all other duties and virtues disposing to contemplation and 
perfection.”? And on the other hand, people of active lives 
cannot rise to such purity of prayer or “ the exclusion of par- 
ticular sensible images, so that the perfection of their exercise is 
to discourse with more subtlety, and from such discourse to 
derive and draw more fervent affections and good purposes of 
the will. Further than this active exercisers cannot go, because 
their life does not afford the leisure, freedom and vacancy 
from external business which is necessary for enabling souls to 
contemplative exercises.”’? “ And indeed if active livers should 
proceed further, they would then relinquish their institute, that 
refers all the doings of it to the exterior, which cannot be 
without the use and help of particular images. . . As therefore 
they do not themselves practise contemplation, so neither do 
they teach it to others, nor indeed can they, for want of 
experience.’’* Though it is true that the Jesuits de la Puente 
and Rodriguez, and the Dominican Luis of Granada describe 
a “‘unitive way,” this is something differing in nature and 
qualities from the true way of union : “ the perfection both of 
their doctrine and practice reaches no further than the active 
life which they profess.’’® 


There are two assertions here : the members of active Orders 
do not practise and teach the highest kind of prayer ; owing to 
the nature of their life they cannot do so. Unfortunately for 
Fr. Baker this judgment of fact has been set aside by the 
common consent of historians ; with regard to practice, one 
has only to remember the mystical life of St. Ignatius of 
Loyola and that of his most famous disciple, St. Francis Xavier ; 
with regard to doctrine, one may quote an unbiased historian, 
whose views on mysticism coincide with those of Mr. Watkin— 


1 foc. cit. p. 231. 
2 A. Baker, Sancta Sophia, treatise 3, sect. 2, ch. 1, No. 1. 
3 loc. cit., ch. 1, No. 23. 
* loc. cit., ch. 1, No. 24. 
5 loc. cit., ch. 1, No. 22. 
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Mgr. Saudreau, who writes of the Society of Jesus that “ there 
is perhaps no other religious body which in the same space of 
time [he is speaking of the hundred years from 1550 to 1650] 
has given to the Church so many and such remarkable mystical 
authors ”’; 1 and who says of the Jesuit Suarez : “ We find in 
him undeniably a mystical writer of the first order, for to 
eminent contemplative gifts he united a sure and extensive 
science.””? 

If then the Jesuit Order, and the Dominican as well, have 
flowered in so many men of lofty prayer and spiritual wisdom, 
what are we to say of Fr. Baker’s second judgment, as to the 
possibility of men of active life rising to contemplation? We 
can only say that there must be some hidden flaw in the argu- 
ment that led to it ; unless all these men have “ relinquished 
their institute,” an active life does not of necessity make 
contemplation impossible. 

An error of such scope is no light matter. It may trouble 
many a person trying to progress in the spiritual life. We may 
join Mr. Watkin in his admiration of the piety, practicality and 
** homely sublimity ” of Dom Augustine Baker ; but we must 
dissent vehemently when he says : “‘ Other Catholic teachers 
of the spiritual life have been far greater, holier than he ; but 
not one among them is a better guide to the life of prayer. . . . 
I know no better, wiser or safer school of prayer.” Father 
Baker is one-sided ; he is misleading, and not on this point 
alone ; such a teacher cannot be reckoned safe. 

It is not enough to overthrow an argument by instances ; to 
satisfy our minds on the matter we must examine where the 
argument is at fault. 

Perfection—so goes the argument—is chiefly in the soul’s 
inner life and converse with God ; and this is at its highest 
when the soul is on the mystical level. 

But religious or secular activity keeps us busy about the 
things of this world ; no matter in how detached and lofty a 
spirit it is carried on, one’s mind is drawn away by these things 
from God. Something of one’s attention and interest goes out 
to them, one cannot give one’s thoughts wholly to God as in 
contemplative repose, the intelligence and the imagination are 
excited by the need of regulating our bodily activities, and 
these lower powers hinder the use of the centre of the soul 


1 Saudreau, The Life of Union with God, trans. Strickland, London, 1927, p. 260. 
2 loc. cit., p. 265. 
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where we are in touch with God ; and so the mystical life is 
inevitably impeded. 

The attack on this argument can be directed against the 
first part or against the second. Perhaps the mystical life is not 
of importance for perfection ; perhaps the active life does not 
check the mystical. One or other supposition, or both together, 
will explain why those whom God has given external work to 
do are not kept back from Him by doing it. 

During the last two or three centuries it has been usual to 
attack the first part of the argument. Departing from the 
doctrine of earlier days, spiritual writers have refused to 
identify the kind of spirituality called infused contemplation, 
mysticism, or extraordinary prayer with the unitive way and 
Christian perfection. They distinguish two types of unitive 
way, two kinds of union with God ; in one occur the pheno- 
mena of mysticism, and this they call the mystical or passive 
unitive way ; in the other there is a union by means of sancti- 
fying grace and charity only, without any remarkable illumin- 
ation of the soul, and this they call the simple or active unitive 
way. Finally, since holiness is measured by grace and charity, 
they hold that perfection may be as great without mystical 
experience as with it. . 

To explain this, a few words must be said about the theological 
explanation of the unitive life. All agree that the unitive life is 
due to a high degree of the virtues that are concerned directly 
with God and not in the first place with the conduct of earthly 
affairs, namely, the “ theological ” virtues of faith, hope and 
charity. These virtues are not acquired by practice but are 
infused ; and unlike the virtues of the natural order, they 
supply the power of acting well rather than a facility in action. 
The facility cormes partly by practice, and partly by the Gifts 
of the Holy Ghost ; the gifts make the soul responsive to 
God’s impulses, and increase when charity increases. The 
three gifts of wisdom, understanding and knowledge are said to 
enhance the speculative side of the soul, aiding one to believe in 
and appreciate God ; the four others, counsel, piety, strength, 
and fear of the Lord improve the active side of the soul, aiding 
one to act according to God’s will. 

Many modern writers suppose that those who are raised to 
mystical contemplation are favoured with a high degree of the 
speculative gifts, but that there are others whose progress in 
the unitive way is accompanied by a development of the prac- 
tical gifts and not the speculative. Fr. Tanquerey writes : “ It 
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happens that certain souls, endowed with a more active 
temperament and absorbed besides by numerous occupations, 
cultivate more especially the active gifts and are thus less 
fitted to contemplation properly so called? . . . Such persons 
live in intimate habitual union with God ; at times they even 
multiply their ejaculatory prayers beyond what seems possible 
to human power. Above all else they perform in God’s sight 
and out of love for Him, and with heroic constancy and docility 
to the inspirations of grace, the thousand and one little duties of 
daily life. Thus, they reach the degree of sanctity to which God 
destines them, and this without the help (at least habitual) of 
infused contemplation.’” 

This theory of the unitive life escapes from Fr. Baker’s 
argument, for it regards mysticism as non-essential to per- 
fection ; it proposes to men of active life the possibility of a 
union with God that is not one of contemplation but one of 
loving collaboration. 

There are however certain objections to this answer. One is 
the rejection by a growing body of writers of the distinction 
between active and passive union as a corruption and not an 
improvement of the theory of the spiritual life. These writers 
hold that a mystical experience of God always goes with great 
holiness, and that there is some degree of it in all spiritual 
stages. They admit that psychologically there is a clearly- 
marked line of separation between the non-mystical and 
mystical states, and when the latter is entered, the sensation of 
novelty is very strong ; but they argue from a theological basis 
and insist that all prayer is aided by the supernatural operation 
of God, and so “ there cannot be any clear line of demarcation 
between the lower states, in which the Divine action is more or 
less concealed behind the actions of the subject, and the higher, 
in which the conscious relation between these factors is 
reversed? . . . . It is a distinction of degree, not of kind.’”4 
They discount the revelations, ecstasies, and similar occurrences 
in the lives of some mystics as accidental to the mystical life ; 
and hold that there is in all holy people a mysticism which is 
the effect of faith and charity, issuing in the higher stages in a 
quasi-intuition of God. It is difficult from the lives of the saints 
to prove them wrong. 


1 Tanquerey, “‘ The Spiritual Life,” Bruges, Bk. 3, ch. 1, No. 1306. 
2 Bk. 3, ch. 4, No. 1565. 

3 E. I. Watkin, “‘ Great Catholics,” p. 222. 

‘ Ibid., p. 234. 
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Another objection to the answer of Fr. Tanquerey is that it 
concedes too much. Fr. Tanquerey seems nearly as certain as 
Fr. Baker that active life makes mystical prayer impossible. He 
quotes Fr. Noble as saying: “It is not midst the fatigue of 
labour, or the performance of tasks which are complicated and 
absorb our whole attention, that we can concentrate on our 
own thoughts and keep our eyes steadily fixed on spiritual and 
eternal realities. To be able to contemplate, one must not be 
harassed by persistent and fatiguing labours ; at least one must 
be in a position to suspend them long enough to enable the 
heart and mind to rise peacefully towards God.”! He uses this 
to prove that there can be a unitive way without mysticism. 

Against this we set the unquestioned mysticism of St- 
Ignatius, St. Francis Xavier, St. Teresa, the example of Our 
Lord, who constantly contemplated His Father while busying 
Himself in procuring His glory among men ; and the constant 
teaching of all mystics that in the higher reaches of the mystical 
life, when the soul is permanently and calmly engaged with 
God, interest in external work does not injure the union but 
springs from it. Fr. Baker teaches that in perfect contemplation 
“the imagination is so rectified and so perfectly subjected to 
the superior soul, that it will not only not obscure or distract, 
but on the contrary will with great readiness help to make 
contemplation more pure and clear; then a view of the 
humanity of our Lord will drive the soul more deeply into the 
Divinity.” If then active occupations are compatible with a 
high stage of mysticism, why may they not also be with lower 
stages, at least in those called to this kind of life ? 

Again, though it is true that some persons are more of a 
speculative and others of an active disposition, it seems unlikely 
that certain gifts of the Holy Ghost should develop without some 
development in the others. The seven gifts together form an 
organism perfecting the soul as a whole, and it is as artificial 
to separate them, as it would be to separate faith and charity. 


We need not then hasten to deny the connexion between 
mysticism and Christian perfection ; for whatever should be 
the result of the controversy upon that point, we may vigorously 
assert that the mystical life is not closed to those engaged in 
worldly affairs. It is the second part of Fr. Baker’s argument 
that we should attack. That is its weakest link. 


1“ The Spiritual Life,” Bk. 3, ch. 1, No. 1306. 
* Ibid, Part 3, ch. 1, No. 1313. 
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Disesteem of the active life—whether the activity be religious 
or secular—has a long history. In the East all activity that is 
not God’s own is suspect ; in the West the Greeks gave the 
contemplative life the first place on the principle that the 
intellect is prior to the will. It was common among the monks 
of the early Church, after a period of active manual labour, 
self-purification and practice of the virtues, to retire to a 
hermitage and give the rest of their days to contemplation. And 
so we find St. Gregory, who sums up the spiritual wisdom of the 
preceding centuries, speaking as though the active life were a 
preparation for the contemplative, an earlier and less perfect 
stage. “‘ The faithful who have overcome the shameful propen- 
sities of the flesh should zealously give themselves to the 
practice of good works ; and whosoever has enlarged his soul 
in this way should strive to dilate it still more by the interior 
exercise of contemplation.”! ‘There are none who have 
attained to contemplation except by the labours of an active 
i.” 

We cannot accept this primitive scheme, which presents the 
three parts of religious life, mortification, virtue and prayer, as 
three successive exercises in a man’s life, and not as they really 
are, concurrent ; the truth is merely that at different periods 
of life one or other may dominate. Still less acceptable is the 
terminology which classifies mortification and the virtues as 
action, and prayer as contemplation.* This must confuse all 
discussion of our question. It is the custom to-day to divide 
prayer itself into active and passive. 

There are other passages, however, where action means, as it 
does for us, a life of labour, and contemplation a life of retired 
prayer. “ There are some,” writes St. Gregory, “‘ who love the 
contemplative life, the charms of which they understand, yet 
they are not allowed to enjoy it. As they are destined to govern 
the faithful flock exteriorly. . . . Merob (contemplation) is 
always denied them.’” 

Even in this second sense St. Gregory is under the influence 
of the Greek tradition. “‘ When we do not restrict to suitable 
limits our fervour for outward works, we do not give the pre- 
ference to the noblest part, and thus render the purity of con- 
templation more difficult.”® He insists on the tendency of 

1 “* Moralia,”’ Bk. 6, ch. 37. 

2 In I Kings, Bk. 5, ch. 4, No. 67. 

* Cf. * Moralia,” Bk. 6, ch. 37, No. 59. 


*In I Kings, Bk. 5, ch. 4, No. 67. 
* In I Kings, Bk. 5, ch. 2, No. 11. 
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activity to lower the level of the interior life : “‘ Many imagine 
that they will be able to attend to their flocks and at the same 
time be occupied about themselves, but they do not find in the 
exercise of charity the repose of which they dreamed, and 
seeing that the gift of this great purity of soul has been denied 
them by God, they tremble lest they have incurred the Divine 
wrath.”’? 

There are times, however, when he admits that some 
combination of the two is possible : ‘‘ The more favoured a 
soul is with sublime contemplation, the more fervent and 
devoted it is in action. It is only with beginners and the 
imperfect that the one injures the other. . . . The perfect have 
the wisdom to judge when they ought to leave works for con- 
templation, the two live together in peace, because the perfect 
never give to contemplation the time allotted to action, nor do 
they disturb by outward activity the silence of contemplation.’ 
“* Let us profit by the example of Martha, who stopped in the 
midst of her work to speak to Jesus ; if we cannot remain for 
a length of time at the feet of our Saviour, let us at least pause 
occasionally near Him.’’ 

So far he suggests rather an alternation and balance of the 
two than a fusion, but the following words hint at something 
more: “In going about our work let us always have our eyes 
fixed on Him, for in this way we shall have Him for our aim in 
all things, as we are occupied in serving the Lord in His 
members.’”4 

One may observe the same fluctuation of ideas in the famous 
chapters of St. Thomas Aquinas on the contemplative and the 
active life. They are little more than a scientific formulation of 
St. Gregory’s views. 

For St. Thomas, too, the contemplative life is more noble: 
“* The contemplative life becomes man according to that which 
is best in him, namely the intellect, and according to its proper 
objects, namely intelligibles ; whereas the active life is occupied 


295 


with externals. 

The active life is a hindrance to contemplation: ‘“‘ It is 
evident that the active life hinders the contemplative, in so far 
as it is impossible for one to be busy with external action and 


1Tn I Kings, Bk. 5, ch. 4, No. 67. 

2 In I Kings, Bk. 5, ch. 2, No. ro. 

3 In I Kings, Bk. 5, ch. 4, No. 19. 

* Tbid. 

5 « SummaTheologica,” II, II, 9, 182, a.1 corp. 
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at the same time give oneself to Divine contemplation.” 

On the other hand he admits with St. Gregory that when 
God calls men to active work a kind of mixed life is possible : 
** Sometimes man is called away from the contemplative life to 
the works of the active life on account of some necessity of the 
present life, yet not so as to be compelled to forsake contempla- 
tion altogether. . . lest we deprive ourselves of its sweetness, 
and this burden overwhelm us. Hence it is clear that when a 
person is called from the contemplative to the active life, this is 
done not by way of subtraction but of addition.’ 

The admission that external activity may add to and not 
subtract from contemplation, leads to the conclusion that the 
mixed life is more perfect. But St. ‘Thomas draws the conclusion 
only for the spiritual ministry, the works of spiritual mercy : 
such activity “‘ proceeds from the fullness of contemplation. . . 
is more excellent than simple contemplation. For . . . it is 
better to enlighten than merely to shine.’ Such exterior 
activities, however, as almsgiving or hospitality “are less 
excellent than the works of contemplation, except in cases of 
necessity.”’* Pére de Maumigny protests against this restriction: 
“The conclusion which the holy Doctor draws concerning 
teaching and preaching is equally applicable to all work 
undertaken and all suffering borne for the glory of God. . .a 
fire which kindles a conflagration is more ardent than a furnace 
which burns away without emitting flames.’”> And indeed 
there does not seem to be any reason why these works should 
not add to contemplation in the same way as the spiritual 
ministry does. 

** Since religious,” he writes, ‘‘ occupy themselves with the 
works of the active life for God’s sake, it follows that their action 
results from their contemplation of divine things. Hence they 
are not entirely deprived of the fruit of the contemplative life ’’® 
—that is, of union with God by the intellect. May not one con- 
clude, since the motive of all charitable and virtuous labour is 
God and His image in creatures, that there is a form of con- 
templation pervading all such activity and intrinsic to it ? 

One may also question the superiority assigned to the 
intellect over the will. Man’s perfection is measured by 


1]I, II, 9, 182, a. 3 corp. 
2 TI, II, 9, 182, a. 1 ad. 3. 
3 TI, II, 9, 188, a. 6 corp. 
* Tbid. 

® « Pratique de l’oraison mentale” : deuxiéme traité, 1911, part 3, ch. 5. 
* II, II, 9, 188, a. 2 ad. 1. 
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charity, and in this life it is more important to perfect the 
conative powers than the cognitive. The merit of contempla- 
tion comes from the charity exercised in it ; it too “‘ consists in 
the charity of God, inasmuch as through loving God we are 
aflame to gaze on His beauty.’! It is a meritorious thing to 
increase one’s thought of God and to communicate it to 
others, but it seems even more meritorious to increase in oneself 
and others the love of God. The teaching and preaching which 
St. Thomas values so highly aim at this result as much as the 
other. And the social apostolate and corporal works of mercy 
are also very effective instruments towards this end. It is true 
that it is a more excellent work to improve the soul of man than 
to improve his body or his surroundings ; but the soul is one 
thing, made up of both intellect and will, and it is artificial to 
separate them. 


(to be concluded) 
B. O'BRIEN. 


111, II, 9, 180, a. 1 corp. 








PRELIMINARY NOTICE. 


On Saturday and Sunday, May 10th and 11th, two important 
public meetings will be held at the Stoll Opera House, Kingsway. 
They are organized under the auspices of the Sword of the Spirit, 
and will have as their general themes, ‘“ International Recon- 
struction ” and “‘ Social Reconstruction ’—on the lines laid down 
in the famous joint letter to The Times of December 21st, 1940. 
The meetings will take place at 3.30 p.m. and will be addressed by 
eminent Catholic and non-Catholic speakers. 


On Saturday, May 10th, the chair will be taken by His Eminence 
Cardinal Hinsley, Archbishop of Westminster. On Sunday, the 
11th, it will be taken by His Grace the Archbishop of Canterbury. 


Among the distinguished speakers who have already consented 
to address the meetings are the Bishop of Chichester (Dr. G. K. A. 
Bell), Father M. C. D’Arcy, S.J., and Miss Dorothy Sayers. 


It is hoped that the fullest support will be given to these meet- 
ings by both Catholics and non-Catholics. For these meetings have 
a particular significance. They involve, and appeal for, the applica- 
tion of Christian principles and standards to post-war reconstruc- 
tion, whether at home or in international relations. 
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ITH the interval that must elapse between the 

writing and the publication of an article in a 

monthly review, the lot of the commentator to-day 
is very hard. By the time the article does appear, many of his 
judgments and forecasts may have proved incorrect. And be- 
sides—during the first year of war—the prophets showed them- 
selves so often and so egregiously wrong. The warning is there, 
the risks are considerable ; but then faint heart these days 
never wrote an article. 

One thing is certain. Hitler himself has told us about it—in 
the familiar ‘‘ fat-boy ” manner—and, for just once in a lengthy 
while, we can believe him. There will be an intensified attack 
upon British shipping, directed chiefly against our convoys in 
the Atlantic. This attack has, in fact, been already launched. 
The Germans have possible submarine bases all along the 
European coastline from Bergen to Bordeaux and, however 
effective the work of the R.A.F., some of them are bound to 
escape disorganization. ‘The latest U-boats are said to be 
smaller and with a shorter range of action ; they will hunt, we 
are informed, in “ wolf-packs’»—a very appropriate name. 
We must expect severe losses even while we retain our con- 
fidence that the Royal Navy, with growing assistance from the 
United States, will be able to deal with this menace. Further 
sacrifice and retrenchment at home will be necessary. This is 
the price which must be paid for the defeat of tyranny and the 
establishment of a healthier and more decent order in world 
affairs. The likelihood of “ incidents ’? between Germany and 
the United States must not be overlooked. A recent American 
commentary upon the list of war material sent by Italy to 
General Franco—the list was disclosed by the Stefani Agency 
—emphasized the fact that Italian merchant vessels were 
escorted to Spain by Italian warships. This fact, added the 
commentator, raised an interesting precedent : the Axis would 
find it difficult to protest against a similar convoy of American 
ships to Britain. 

The latest speeches of Hitler and Mussolini “Shave come like a 
breath of spring across the world.” This lyrical language is 
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that of the Italian wireless, which seems to be hearing the 
cuckoo remarkably early. After a distressful period between 
Taranto and the fall of Benghazi—so much was admitted— 
better times are coming.! The Italian Press and Radio acknow- 
ledge the existence of defeatism in Italy though naturally they 
did not refer to the sentence that is said to be going the round of 
Roman cafés, namely, that “ things will not be better until 
Italy has lost the war.” Italy has, of course, lost the war 
already. What she does not yet know is whether she has lost it 
—to Germany or to Britain. The Italian people are being 
consoled meanwhile with statements like the following: General 
Wavell’s advance has been halted, his position now is defensive 
rather than offensive ; German troops and tanks have been 
landed in Tripolitania ; German aircraft have been attacking 
Malta and the British fleet which is at last meeting with some 
opposition over the waters of “‘ Mare Nostrum.” There is an 
unhealthy and—for the Italian ears—an unpleasant stress on 
“* Germany, Germany ”’ in these various bulletins of hope. The 
situation in East Africa, particularly in Italian Somaliland, can 
scarcely be presented in cheerful colours. Consequently, the 
Press is obliged to exaggerate the number of Imperial and 
native troops engaged and to compose glowing epics of Italian 
heroism or, alternately, to point out that the British are 
advancing into perfectly useless country, into “‘ empty space,” 
undisturbed—one supposes—save by the dust of fleeing Italian 
heels. 

One may be tempted to inquire why Germany has not tried 
to give greater assistance to her junior Axis partner. In East 
Africa this is practically impossible, in Northern Africa suffi- 
ciently difficult. But why not in Albania and Greece ? One or 
two explanations suggest themselves. In the first place, 
Germany is not altogether displeased at that partner’s dis- 
comfiture. Events may turn, indeed are turning, that partner 
into a vassal. The more hopeless the display of the Italians, the 
sooner can Germany step in to assume control of Italian affairs. 
This might not be a good thing for Britain, it would certainly 


1 Since this paragraph was written, the Italian position has been made even 
more insecure. More than half of Abyssinia is in the hands of British or patriot 
native troops. In Somaliland and Eritrea their military situation is hopeless. The 
naval victory of Cape Matapan has further reduced the strength of the Italian 
fleet and intensified its inferiority complex. While allowing full credit to General 
Wavell and Admiral Sir Andrew Cunningham for their bold and courageous 
thrusts, it must be confessed that the Italian displays—on sea and land as well as 
in the air—have been deplorable. And this is the young virile nation that has been 
told it is fighting against a decrepit and decaying people. 
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be a very bad thing for Italy. And yet that is what is actually 
happening. More and more Germans are entering Italy, not 
merely for military purposes but also to take over key positions 
in the civil administration. Germany is quietly occupying Italy 
as she has occupied Rumania and is creeping into Bulgaria. 
The majority of the Italian populace dislike and detest the 
development but they can do little or nothing to prevent it. 
It is one of the means by which the Duce will remain, at least 
relatively, in power. It is also one of the reasons why Italy will 
not be allowed to conclude a separate peace. 

In the second place, the Italians—whatever their military 
performance—are serving German purposes by detaining a 
large section of the British fleet in the Mediterranean and by 
keeping a considerable army of British and Imperial troops in 
Africa and the Near East. Quite apart from anything else, 
this is a distinct advantage for Germany which claims that it is 
Britain, not herself, that is being compelled to wage war on two 
fronts and thus to disperse energies and resources. 

Meanwhile the Germans are establishing themselves in the 
Balkans. It was always unlikely that Bulgaria would offer 
much resistance—unlikely, that is, except in the mind of those 
who imagine that the Soviet Government is opposed to any 
extension of Nazi influence in South-East Europe. Afraid of it, 
Russia may well be : oppose it, she neither will nor can. The 
time may, of course, come when she will entertain the possi- 
bility of such opposition, when the German forces have been 
sufficiently dispersed and thinned-out, but that time is not yet, 
and it may never arrive. The most that is likely is that the 
Soviet may have given or may give a guarantee to Turkey that 
it will take no action if Turkey has to enter the war on the side 
of Britain. 

The German occupation of Rumania and Bulgaria leaves 
both Yugoslavia and Greece in awkward positions. The Yugo- 
slavs are being alternately wooed and warned. Economic 
factors make them very dependent upon the Nazis since two- 
thirds of their exports go to Axis countries, a large proportion of 
them to the Reich. The Yugoslavs are tougher people than 
Rumanians and less disgruntled than were the Bulgars : they 
have no mind to barter away a freedom which was won, as was 
Italian liberty, from German oppression. A sensational report 
was set in motion by a Hungarian journalist in the U.S.A. 
that President Roosevelt had offered a guarantee to Yugoslavia 
against Axis aggression. The report was characterized in 
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official circles as fantastic, though it is clear that the U.S.A. as 
well as Britain, would welcome a firm attitude at Belgrade. 
The Nazis may hesitate to press the Yugoslavs too far ; they 
have no desire to fight their way through a difficult country 
and against a stubborn people. The Yugoslavs will probably 
consent to compromise, to sign a treaty of friendship and non- 
aggression with Germany, whatever value that sort of treaty 
might be supposed to have. There are some fifth column ele- 
ments in the country, and Nazi agents have been busy among 
both the Croats and the Slovenes. However, it will not be easy 
to force the Yugoslavs under the yoke of the Axis Pact. 

The Greeks remain ‘splendidly calm and undismayed by the 
latest Balkan developments. They have recently withstood and 
broken fierce Italian counter-attacks and they show themselves 
ready to defend their Bulgarian frontier, even against the Nazis. 
The Greek Prime Minister, broadcasting to America on March 
1st—the very day of Bulgaria’s signature of the Pact—spoke 
as follows: “Soldiers of the ideal of liberty, offering our 
blood sacrifice upon the altar, despising all danger, overcoming 
violence, accepting privations,indifferent to threats, with God’s 
will and the aid of our great Allies and with the affection of our 
great friends overseas, we will conquer.” The reception 
accorded to Mr. Eden and Sir John Dill was heartfelt and 
enthusiastic. In an article specially addressed to these dis- 
tinguished visitors the newspaper Eleftheron Vima asserted : 
** With the help of God and the aid of Great Britain, the de- 
fender of free peoples, we will win, and we want the repre- 
sentatives of our Ally to take away this assurance and to trans- 
mit it to their country. This idea is born of our deep conviction 
that apart from victory there is no other outlet save death.” 
The Greeks have certainly upheld the ideal of a free, courage- 

1 This paragraph was composed prior to the remarkable sequence of events in 
Yugoslavia. Those events bore out the main argument of the paragraph : namely, 
that the Yugoslavian Government would probably conclude some kind of pact with 
Germany but that the Yugoslavs were a tougher people than the Rumanians and 
it would not be easy to force them under the yoke of the Axis Pact. The national 
repudiation of the signatures of Premier and Foreign Minister is a heartening sign. 
Like the Greeks, they have understood that subservience to Nazi Germany means 
slavery and national apostasy. Their firm stand and their refusal to be either 
flattered or bullied into subjection are lessons to the remaining “‘ neutral ” Powers, 
showing them which way both honour and safety lie. Gallant Greece is in a far 
better position than bewildered and craven Rumania. The Yugoslavs have had 
time to compare the fate of Rumania and Greece. German propaganda is busily 
employed in inventing atrocities in Yugoslavia and attacks upon harmless German 
“ tourists,” a Teutonic word for “ spies.” Germany is anxious fo find some 
pretext for interference in Yugoslavia but there are grounds for thinking that 


Italy is very concerned about such interference. It would involve the total loss of 
the Italian forces at present operating in Albania. 
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ous and inspired people : they have added a remarkable page 
to the recorded glory that was Greece. 

The third Balkan card not yet in the Nazi hand is Turkey. 
Turkey holds the particular bridge between Europe and Asia 
which Germany will have to seize before she can move either 
across the Near East to Iraq and Iran or southwards through 
Syria to Suez and Egypt. The Turks are warriors by tradition 
and they have never wavered in their profession of loyalty to the 
new British alliance. No doubt definite arrangements were 
concerted both before and during the visit to Ankara of Mr. 
Eden and Sir John Dill, and the tone of the Turkish Press and 
wireless is firm. To Germany Turkey presents a puzzle. Hitler’s 
note to the Turkish President was answered with the polite 
reminder that his country hoped to remain at peace. Observers 
are inclined to think that, should Greece be attacked by the 
Nazis, Turkey would probably not attack the Germans : she 
would, however, certainly defend her own territory. 

The sequence of events may prove to be the following. Hitler 
—it must be remembered—hates the idea of a serious war on 
two fronts at once : in fact it has become an obsession with 
him. And therefore any large scale offensive in the East should 
mean that he will have abandoned, for the time being, his plan 
of invading Britain. He would like to secure full control of the 
Balkans by what he would term “ peaceful ”’ penetration, 
by that peculiar combination of threats, promises and fifth- 
column work which the Nazis have perfected into a technique. 
The value of the Balkans as a source of food and war material 
would be gravely impaired by war with Yugoslavia and 
Greece, to saying nothing of Turkey. The chances are that he 
will cajole and bully Yugoslavia, in the first place, to sign the 
Three Power Pact and to permit German troops to use its 
territory. Very serious pressure would then be applied to 
Greece in order to force her to make terms with Italy : it is 
even reported that Hitler has aleady offered to leave Greece 
with that portion of Albania she has conquered. Should this 
pressure be unsuccessful, then German troops, advancing across 
Yugoslavia, would join with the Italians in attacking Greece. 

This would allow Hitler to invade Greece from the West, thus 
avoiding possible complications with Turkey. But supposing 
that both Yugoslavs and Greece stand firm in face of Nazi 
activity. In that case, Hitler might attack Greece over the 
Bulgarian frontier, taking the risk of Turkish intervention and 
leaving Yugoslavia isolated for future invasion, if and when 
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necessary. The prospect of obtaining new harbours and outlets 
upon the Eastern Mediterranean is obviously attractive to 
Hitler’s mind.? 

And then ? Prophecy, if allowed to venture far, is a danger- 
ous pastime. But a German Eastern drive could scarcely by- 
pass Turkey, and Turkey, except under the severest threats 
from Moscow, would scarcely fail to oppose it. Supposing that 
Turkish resistance could be overcome in a reasonably brief time, 
what then ? An advance upon the oil-wells of Iraq and Iran, 
as has been flamboyantly proclaimed by a Spanish radio 
station ? or across French-mandated Syria to the Suez Canal ? 
Both these plans—and it is certain they have been entertained 
—would involve great risks. It may be that Hitler dreams of an 
Alexander Schicklgruber following in the wake of Alexander of 
Macedon. But he nows—and he has an instinctive sense of 
what Germans are feeling—that even Germany has her war- 
weariness, and he has promised peace to his people in 1941. 
He would scarcely find it—for himself or for others—in those 
desert lands which have been the grave of many an adventurer. 
He knows too that American aid is developing rapidly and 
that the resources of the British Commonwealth are being more 
and more effectively marshalled. It remains therefore far more 
probable that he will launch his principal attack in the West. 

Nazi propaganda can be highly interesting if rarely clever 
enough to be entertaining. Not, of course, for what it says since 
that bears scarcely any relation to the world of facts but for 
what it reveals of Nazi mentality behind all the lying and 
deception. Much of it was never intended to deceive but only 
to confuse. Hence rumour after rumour and the so-called war 
of nerves. Yet there is a certain sameness about it. One of its 
favourite tricks is to attribute to an adversary or proposed victim 
its Own aggressive intentions and then to go ahead with the 
aggression on the altruistic plea that it is merely forestalling the 
aggression of the enemy or, in more dulcet tones, that it is 
protecting yet another country from enemy attack. Thus we 
have the long category : the Low Countries invaded but to 
prevent a Franco-British invasion of the Ruhr; Norway 
occupied in the same unselfish spirit ; Bulgaria invited to sign 

1 This modest forecast needs, of course, to be reviewed in the light of recent 
developments in Yugoslavia. It is now certain that no passage through that 
country will be allowed to German troops : in fact, it is probable that the German 
attack, originally intended to be made upon Greece, will be diverted against 
Yugoslavia. In that case, Hitler’s Balkan plans will be seriously upset. Any 


dreams he may have had of a desert march across Syria or over Iraq and Iran will 
require some slight overhauling. 
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the Three Power agreement because the Germans knew for 
certain that the British were planning to land twelve divisions 
at Salonika and to march through Bulgaria towards the 
Danube. Convenient documents could always be discovered in 
railway carriages, written in that charming “ Engelessch as she 
is spoke in Jermeny” and prepared beforehand in Berlin. 
After a time the device wears somewhat thin. But it is still being 
employed. At the moment of writing Nazi propaganda is 
talking of British terrorism in Yugoslavia : a week or two ago, 
it was in Bulgaria that these British acts of “‘ assassination, 
sabotage and terror ” were being perpetrated. Not even Nazi 
ingenuity can discover such misdemeanours in Greece : but 
then, as every Nazi knows, Greece is the unfortunate victim of 
British intrigue, and Britain, alone of the Powers, is interested 
in stirring up strife and war in the Balkans. 

At the moment a similar method is being used with regard to 
Syria. Syria is French-mandated territory, and an Italian 
armistice commission is quartered there—to the considerable 
annoyance of both French and Arabs. The history of the 
French mandate in Syria and the Lebanon has not been alto- 
gether a happy one. There is a strong and vociferous Nation- 
alist movement in Syria, and the French Government never 
ratified the Franco-Syrian and Franco-Lebanese Treaties (on 
the lines of those concluded between Britain and both Egypt 
and Irak) though they were actually signed in Paris in 1936. 
After France’s collapse M. Puaux, the High Commissioner for 
Syria, broadcast a statement that France would not abandon 
her position in the Levant. M. Puaux was recalled and his 
place is now taken by General Dentz who is subject, not 
directly to Vichy but to General Weygand. On July Ist, 1940, 
the British Foreign Office declared that it could not allow 
Syria to be occupied by any hostile Power or to be used for 
attacks upon those lands in the Near East which Britain is 
pledged to defend. The Foreign Minister of Iraq, after visits 
to Turkey and Iraq, stated on July 5th that both Turkey and 
Iraq considered that Syria should be for the Syrians and should 
enjoy complete independence. 

This is the situation which Nazi propaganda is seeking to 
exploit—possibly in view of a German advance in the East but, 
more probably, to create additional friction between Britain 
and Vichy and generally, if it can be managed, between 
British, French, Syrians and Turks. With Turks and Syrians 
their chances of success are slight. The Moslem world is 
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opposed to Nazi-ism and never took very kindly to Mussolini’s 
brandishing of a sham “ sword of Islam”: to-day they are 
even less kind to Don Benito, as a Spanish broadcast has named 
him, now that contempt is added to dislike. The Nazi method 
is to suggest that Britain has designs upon Syria and has 
collected a large army on the Palestinian frontier, ready to 
invade. This is for French consumption. To worry the Syrians, 
they declare that one of the chief purposes of Mr. Eden’s visit 
to Ankara was to entice Turkey into the war with the promise of 
Syria for the Turks. 

The main weight of this propaganda is directed against the 
French, and it is a sad. commentary upon the degradation of 
certain Frenchmen that they have become its instruments. 
The Lavals, de Brinons and Déats consider no means too low 
or too foul to subjugate their country to Germany—with them- 
selves, naturally, in comfortable positions when the process is 
complete. The Nazi-controlled Press of Paris is co-operating 
with the Nazi radio. Le Matin, for example, early in March, 
wrote as follows : “‘ Once again French mandated territories 
in the Near East are threatened by Britain. General Dentz will 
need all his energy to defend against British imperialism 
territories in which French influence has been a recognized 
fact for centuries. . . . In 1941, as in 1918, 1920 and 1925, our 
only enemy in the Near East is Great Britain. Even while 
allied to us Britain never stopped carrying out secret or open 
warfare against us in Syria and Lebanon.” The same argument 
is found in La France au Travail from the pen of a certain Charles 
Dieudonne : “ If we examine the facts objectively, we must 
ask ourselves whether it is against Germany or France that 
Britain has been fighting since the outbreak of war. . . . After 
the disaster of 1940, England tore off her mask of hypocrisy and 
attacked us without the slightest pretext. There followed Mers- 
el-Kebir, Dakar, Libreville and the bombing of Valence. 
To-day Syria is threatened.” 

According to this type of newspaper General Weygand’s 
recent journey to Vichy was concerned, principally with these 
alleged British designs upon Syria and with the further question 
of increasing shipments from North Africa to France. In both 
cases, therefore, Britain, and not Germany, figures as France’s 
Enemy No. 1. Actually Weygand’s public declaration was 
explicit enough. It dealt with French North Africa which, he 
asserted, France was determined to defend with her own forces 
against external aggression. Italy has now ceased to count as a 
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factor in African affairs : there remains only Germany as a 
possible aggressor. The Vichy Government continued to affirm 
that the discussions between Weygand and Huntziger, Darlan 
and Abrial were concerned with this defence of the African 
Empire. The warning was highly necessary since, as Free 
French organs have assured us, German penetration into French 
Morocco is becoming serious. General de Larminat, the Free 
French representative in Africa, spoke of the arrival at Casa- 
blanca of a German ‘“‘ Economic Commission,” the real 
purpose of which, according to the General, was to establish 
contact with the Moroccan Nationalist Party and the Popular 
Party in Algeria and so disrupt the French Empire from within. 
Other reports tell of the arrival of 100 or 240 Gestapoagents for 
a similar ‘‘ economic ”’ reason. It is likely that these agents are 
on the look out for suitable U-boat bases along the Atlantic 
coast. This is confirmed by one of the latest Nazi rumours, 
namely that Britain has designs upon the Azores. By the normal 
method of interpretation this may well mean that Germany is 
planning to seize them. 

Behind this network of suggestion and downright falsehood 
several motives can be detected. In the first place, the Nazis 
hope to disturb the friendly relations of Britain and Turkey 
with the Syrians—possibly as the prelude to an attack upon 
Turkey and Syria. In the second place—and this is more 
important—they are trying to disintegrate the French posses- 
sions still further and to sow suspicion between Britain and 
unoccupied, but, alas ! not uninfluenced, France. It is sad to 
think how many Frenchmen have become instruments in the 
Nazi enslavement of their country. Quisling in Norway, 
Mussert in Holland, Degrelle in Belgium—these are unpleasant 
enough, but nowhere has the fifth-column raised its treacherous 
head as viciously as in France. Pressure is being applied all the 
time to the Vichy Government. Marshal Pétain’s formation of 
a National Party was at once countered by the Nazis with the 
formation of another party in Paris which even stole the name of 
the Marshal’s Rassemblement National and added to it the epithet 
Populaire. L’Oeuvre of March 8th published the letter of this 
new party to Pétain. It was a medley of assertions that France 
must be re-born, that the French ought to be making history 
like the Germans, Italians and the Japanese, together with 
threats and warnings that Vichy is ill-served by its present 
ministers. ‘‘ France must become European or perish ”—that 
was the argument—*‘ and Laval is the man to do the trick.” 
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To become European means, for France to-day, to fit herself 
into Germany’s new schemes as a satellite country of the Nordic 
Herrenvolk. 

The Nazi radio has expressed itself recently as more satisfied 
with Vichy. This means, of course, that Vichy is being forced 
to make larger concessions to German demands. Admiral 
Darlan’s position has become very significant. He is a likely 
successor to Pétain and is inclined to go further than Pétain 
ever would, in conciliating Germany. It is possible that the 
Nazis have given up Laval—at best he was an embarrassing 
asset—and are ready to exert what leverage they can through 
Darlan. Darlan is a sailor, not a politician. He does not like the 
British though he has not the fanatical hatred which obsesses 
the noisome Laval. He knows too that Vichy is able to stand 
up to German demands only because of British resistance to 
Germany. The Vichy Government has two extremely valuable 
cards in its hand, the Navy and the African Empire : but it is 
faced with several heart-rending problems, including those of 
the prisoners of war still held in Germany, the division of France 
into two parts (three, if the prohibited coastal area be consid- 
ered apart from the occupied and unoccupied zones), and the 
food scarcity in the South. The Germans are endeavouring to 
neutralize French assets : by intrigues in Africa, where the 
Empire is concerned, for the spirit of that Empire has been 
greatly heartened by the British successes in Libya, and by an 
attempt to force the French Navy into opposition to the British 
on account of the blockade. On the other side, they are accen- 
tuating the problems : by refusing to release any prisoners of 
war, by making relations as difficult as possible between the 
occupied and unoccupied regions, and by deliberately starving 
the Southern French. 

This last manoeuvre is to compel the Vichy Government to 
protest against, and eventually to run, the British blockade. We 
had the recent statement from Admiral Darlan that he had 
asked Marshal Pétain to consider the convoying of French food 
ships through the blockade : and the threat was added that 
this would be done, regardless of risks. It is unlikely that Britain 
and the United States would allow the situation to develop so 
threateningly. Negotiations are in progress to see how food can 
be despatched to France with the guarantee that a large pro- 
portion will not fall into enemy hands. Darlan’s remark that 
the Germans had shown themselves more generous than the 
British since they had released for French use a small fraction 
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of their stolen wheat is best ignored. It is important that what- 
ever serves to relieve the French situation should be done as far 
as it can be done without assisting the Nazis—even if this does 
involve some loosening of the blockade. One can scarcely 
avoid, however, a comparison between the French and the 
Czechs who, we are told, prefer themselves to endure privations 
rather than spoil the effectiveness of the blockade as a weapon 
of their eventual deliverance from Nazi thraldom.? 

And so—to sum up briefly—the Germans are now concentra- 
ting their attacks, by under-sea and air, upon British ports and 
shipping. They are hoping to disturb the state of French 
Morocco (here they would have the sympathy of the more 
extreme Spaniards) and to bring about further estrangement 
between France and Britain. If they could aggravate the 
economic situation in unoccupied France to such an extent that 
the French began to convoy foodships, that would be for them 
an obvious gain. American broadcasts recall the last orders 
given by Darlan at the time of the armistice when he warned 
them that ‘‘ no matter what he would tell them in the future, 
they must remember that he was no longer independent but 
was acting under German pressure.” They accept the situation, 
as it is, and say that unoccupied France must procure wheat 
from somewhere and that it feels that “‘ British humanity backed 
up by American humane pressure will yield before the Germans 
will yield.” Indeed, it appears that the United States will play 
a prominent role in solving these difficulties which the Germans 
have deliberately created or intensified in order to force Vichy’s 
hand and to add to Britain’s own difficulties. 

JOHN MURRAY. 


1 There are reasons for thinking that the food situation in Southern France is not 
as serious as we were led to believe or, at least, that it is in the power of the Vichy 
Government to relieve whatever difficulties there are, by adopting a firmer attitude 
towards German demands. Recent statements by the Minister for Economic 
Warfare show that France is co-operating with Germany on a larger scale than 
was previously thought. It is absurd to expect the British to tolerate the passage of 
food-ships and other vessels through the blockade, if their cargoes are to assist the 
Nazis in the prosecution of the war. The recent incident near the Algerian shore 
when British ships were fired on by coastal batteries was not only unfortunate. It 
was also a sign that German pressure upon Vichy is having considerable success. 
General Weygand knows perfectly well that the French North African Empire 
have been saved for France—not by himself but by General Wavell and Admiral 
Cunningham. These men and the forces under their command have taken all the 
sting out of the Italian armies in Africa and the Italian fleet and are reducing the 
Italian Empire to a few square miles of territory round Tripoli. Tunis and Algeria 
are being preserved, not so much by French troops as by the British Navy. That 
Pétain, and even Darlan, realize this, is quite clear : but they have not always 
acted in the true light of that knowledge. It is a sad fact that France has proved 
to be more rotted and honeycombed with traitors and quislings than almost any 
other country. 
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MISCELLANEA 


I, CRITICAL AND HISTORICAL NOTES 


EIGHTEENTH CENTURY SKETCHES 
I. TRAVELLING WITH SMOLLETT 


EW centuries are richer in travel books than the eighteenth. 

They were as fashionable as autobiographies in this, and their 
stereotyped style not only excited the satiric mirth of Swift and 
Goldsmith, but ensured their speedy decease. Some of course have 
not suffered this fate : Fielding’s ‘‘ Journal of a Voyage to Lisbon,” 
Johnson’s “‘ Journey to the Western Islands,” and Sterne’s ‘ Senti- 
mental Journey,” are still treasured and widely read. Smollett’s 
“* Travels through France and Italy,” on the other hand, has never 
quite got over the cold douche of disapproval it met with on 
publication from Sterne and Horace Walpole. 

This is regrettable, for Smollett is really an engaging companion 
—at this distance—and the “ splenetic”’ note that disgusted the 
sentimental Sterne and the ultra-refined Walpole (who thought 
“* She Stoops to Conquer,” “‘ vulgar ”’), is now matter for amuse- 
ment. Despite his nil admirari attitude Smollett secretly relished his 
adventures, including his violent rows with innkeepers and postil- 
lions, and the unflagging zest of his writing communicates itself to 
his readers. ; 

He gives a graphic picture of the trials and inconveniences 
attendant on travel in those days, although doubtless the details are 
heightened by his irascible and ailing disposition. Travel by land, 
sea, or air is swift and commodious to-day. In Smollett’s time the 
sea-traveller was much more liable to sickness, and much more 
exposed to the inclemencies of the weather than we are. When he 
looked for a respite in land-travel, he was not much better off. The 
cumbersome coaches rumbled over bad rough roads at the best, 
and at the worst were lodged in the mire, lost a wheel, or even 
crashed. 

Luggage was a horrible nuisance (and it was bulkier and more 
difficult to handle than ours) ; so were the frequent changes from 
one coach to another and the stoppages for a change of horses. 
Occasionally a journey could be unbearably irksome. Fancy getting 
up before dawn to travel on a mule at the rate of twenty-four miles a 
day ! This was one of Smollett’s experiences. No wonder he was 
testy. 

Yet the eighteenth century traveller had his compensations. His 
leisurely pace enabled him to see more of a country than one does 
from a train dashing along at sixty miles an hour. He stopped much 
more frequently, and often in small towns that the modern traveller 
never sees. There was no interpreter to help him out with the lan- 
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guage, so he was forced to make greater efforts to acquire it. He was 
not isolated in a huge hotel with hundreds of bedrooms ; he lived 
intimately with the people of the country in small hostelries or even 
in private lodging houses. 

Describing travel in these conditions, Smollett is now con- 
sciously, now unconsciously, amusing. His pertinacious determina- 
tion not to be pleased becomes comic, and the reader finds himself 
taking artistic delight in the fertility of the writer’s vituperatives, as 
he describes with gusto the insolence of postillions, the rapacity of 
innkeepers, the vile food he was given to eat, and the filthy hovels in 
which he was invited to sleep. 

His language is a sustained crescendo. The inns he stayed at on 
his way to Dover are thus epitomized, ‘‘the chambers are in general 
cold and comfortless, the beds paltry, the cooking execrable, the 
wine poison, the attendance bad, the publicans insolent and the 
bills extortion.”” This is mild in comparison with what he says of 
foreign hostelries. The inn in which he stayed at San Remo “ would 
disgrace the worst hedge ale-house in England.” His bedroom walls 
were hung with cobwebs, and the brick floor had not been swept for 
half a century. After this his concluding remarks are an anti- 
climax, ‘‘ You must not expect cleanliness or conveniency in this 
country.” 

Worse is to follow.. The next inn he struck made him regret the 
one he had left. He spent the night on the top of a chest, for his bed 
was infested with bugs. A little later he was glad to escape from 
another inn with his throat uncut, and finally, at Camoceia, he 
moved on lest he should be devoured by rats. 

He is most amusing when he is most angry, as for instance in his 
encounter with a French seigneur to whom he read aloud an article 
from the King’s ordonnance under the impression that he was a 
post-master, and upon whom he bestowed some epithets “ which 
must have sounded very harsh in the ears of a Frenchman.” 

The gem of such incidents is his description of a quarrel with the 
driver of the coach to Florence, whom he suspected of loitering 
deliberately so that the passengers should have to stay at a particular 
inn. The upshot was that Smollett and his wife had to walk a con- 
siderable distance ankle-deep in mud. Between times he swore 
horribly at the man carrying his boxes, who would persist in going 
on too far ahead, threatening even to blow his brains out. By this 
means, he adds, he hoped to frighten off any marauders who might 
be about. 

Interspersed with these incidents are lively pen-pictures of people 
whom he encountered, such as Joseph his driver, or the eccentric 
Marquis, who had to be pulled all over the room to get his boots off. 
A man of Smollett’s impetuous excitability was not the ideal assistant 
in such a situation, and one can well imagine the rising heat of his 
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temper as the offending boots failed to respond to normal treatment. 
He thus describes the incident : “‘ Our greatest difficulty, however, 
consisted in pulling off the marquis’s boots, which were of the kind 
called Seafarot, by this time so loaded with dirt on the outside, and 
so swelled with the rain within, that he could neither drag them after 
him as he walked, nor disencumber his legs of them, without such 
violence as seemed almost sufficient to tear him limb from limb. 
In a word, we were obliged to tie a rope about his heel, and all the 
people in the house assisting to pull, the poor marquis was drawn 
from one end of the apartment to the other before the boot would 
give way : at last his legs were happily disengaged, and the machines 
carefully dried and stuffed for next day’s journey.””’ The marquis, 
one fancies, would query that word “ happily.” 

There are fine passages too on places as well as on persons. The 
almost lyrical etching of Nice, where he thought he was enchanted, 
is well worthy to be set beside Gray’s description of the Lake 
District, or Walpole’s descent of Mount Cenis. His notes on places 
like Avignon and Rome show his keen historical sense. The reader 
needs warning, however, that on Catholic matters Smollett ismuch 
more ignorant and prejudiced than a later traveller and compatriot, 
who wrote his “‘ Travels with a Donkey.” 

His eager mind was keen to acquire every kind of knowledge, and 
this is partly responsible for his long and somewhat tiring digressions 
on place-names or other points of etymology, on duels, on wine, oil, 
silk worms, galley slaves and coinage. The pagan remains in Rome 
give him the opportunity to air his not inconsiderable classical 
erudition, and although he readily admits his limitations as a vir- 
tuoso, he does not hesitate to express vigorously his likes and dislikes 
of statues and pictures. ‘‘ I am used to speak my mind freely ” he 
declares, “‘ on all subjects that fall under the cognizance of my 
senses.”” This intellectual honesty is preferable to uncritical 
raptures, and makes his views stimulating, when they are not merely 
perverse. It completes the impression of an irascible blunt man of 
unbounded physical and mental vigour, a patriot who made little 
attempt to adapt himself to the customs of another country, yet who 
was at heart good-natured and frank. 


II. Lrrerary Society in FANNy BuRNEY 


ANNY BURNEY’S reputation depends chiefly on her 

** Evelina,” but her Diary, published posthumously in 1842, is 
interesting not only for the picture it gives of her own life and period, 
but for the sidelights it casts on great literary figures in her day. 
From her earliest years she was brought up in close contact with 
many famous men and women at the musical receptions her father 
used to give. His membership of the Literary Club ensured her an 
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acquaintance with the other celebrities of that historic group, 
although it does not extend much beyond it, as far as the men are 
concerned. 

She has some excellent descriptions of her meetings with Dr. 
Johnson, who admired her “ Evelina” enormously ; he was never 
tired of heaping compliments upon her for such an achievement, 
unique in her day. The Holborn beau, Mr. Smith, was his favourite 
character, and he went so extravagantly far as to say that there was 
no character better drawn anywhere in any book by any author. 
He was continually petting and teasing her—calling her a sly young 
rogue or a little baggage, kissing her hand, putting his arm round 
her and telling her to be a good girl. 

We are told that Johnson loved the Burneys so much that Sir 
Joshua Reynolds ought to have painted him talking to Dr. Burney 
and Evelina, for then his face wore an entirely different expression 
from his usual grave look. He seemed always gay and lighthearted 
in their company, so much so that Fanny could say that he had more 
fun and nonsense about him than any man she had ever known. 
She describes too her visits to him when he was ill, and how tenderly 
he received her. His affection was returned, and she was broken- 
hearted when he died. One of his last messages was to her, begging 
her prayers. On the day of his funeral she could not keep her eyes 
dry. 

But Johnson is not her only hero. She speaks with the greatest 
admiration of Burke, Sheridan and Sir Joshua Reynolds. Fanny 
can be very gushing, and in speaking of Burke she exhausts all her 
superlatives. She praises his figure, his manners, his voice, and his 
conversation. Since Garrick, she had not met anyone so enchanting. 
Although she entirely disapproved of Burke’s attitude towards 
Warren Hastings, she confesses that his eloquence was even more 
extraordinary than she had imagined, and that it almost drew her 
into its vortex. Sheridan, she also liked greatly. She narrat s a 
meeting she had with him at a party of the “ bluestockings.” After 
joining in the chorus of approval for ‘‘ Evelina,” he tried to induce 
her to write a comedy. 

It must not be thought that Fanny is always so agreeably im- 
pressed by great literary figures. It is clear that she disliked Gibbon, 
the more so because he was such a contrast to Burke, to whom she 
had just before been introduced. His cheeks, she says, were so 
chubby as to render his nose almost invisible, and his manners and 
speech very affected. He was almost silent in her company, and his 
bow to her was so obsequious that she could barely retain her 
gravity. Sir Joshua suggested that Gibbon’s silence was due to a 
fear that sh would put him into one of her books. His self-import- 


ance repelled her. 
Boswell gave her great amusement, although she was a little 
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afraid of his reputation as a gossip. We owe to her observant eye an 
amusing description of ‘‘ Bozzy ” at Streatham sitting behind Dr. 
Johnson’s chair, oblivious of all but the great man, his eyes agog, 
his ear almost on the Doctor’s shoulder, and his mouth wide open as 
if to catch every syllable his hero should let fall. No less piquant 
is her account of Boswell’s importunity at the reopening of St. 
George’s, Windsor, when he told her of his plan to get her away from 
court, and pestered her unsuccessfuly for some of the Doctor’s 
letters. He followed her to the gates of the Queen’s Lodge, and, 
much to her embarrassment read to her extracts from the Life. 
She adds that he could imitate the voice and manner of Johnson 
very well. His affection and admiration for her hero softened her 
dislike for his tactlessness. 

She has less to say about women writers. Mrs. Montagu, the 
Queen of the Blues, she visited some half dozen times. Despite her 
display of wealth Fanny liked her, and she says that she was always 
sensible and sometimes entertaining, while Mrs. Thrale, who figures 
prominently in her pages, was the reverse. While she was in 
France, she met the celebrated Madame de Staél, and was agreeably 
impressed. She reminded her of a profounder Mrs. Thrale. 
Madame even did her the great honour of reading some of her 
manuscripts to her. Fanny concludes by saying that she was the 
woman of the highest abilities that she had ever met. 

JOSEPH W. DUNNE. 





A VoIcE FROM PRE-WAR FRANCE 


APOLEON is credited with saying : “ La France et l’Angle- 
terre, il n’y a que ces deux.” 

If this were indeed the case, it could never be waste of time 
deepening our knowledge of both countries. To-day there is much 
genuine perplexity concerning France’s attitude ; the sordid welter 
of her politics, her defection from Christian ideals, the subtle 
infiltration of subversive propaganda have all been subjects of dis- 
cussion and have been used to explain the present pass in which she 
finds herself. 

It is all the more interesting therefore to recall or restate some of 
the immediate pre-war utterances of some one or other of these 
young Catholic universitaires in whom the hope of Christian France 
was, and is, placed. 

In 1938 M. Pierre Henri Simon, Professor of Law at Lille 
University, drew attention in one of his many conferences to the 
necessity of national harmony. He showed wherein it lay and how 
it differed from uniformity of thought amongst all citizens. In the 
course of his address he brought out the following points which I 
propose to summarize in this article. 
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It is, or should be, a known fact that only just and reasonable 
ideas can bring about order and peace. False and inhuman ideolo- 
gies are bound to lead to a series of misfortunes and catastrophes. 

To accept and allow breaches of the moral law in view of some 
immediate material gain, may appear at times to savour of practical 
wisdom, but in reality it is an act of folly. 

The future, in however halting a manner, voices unerringly the 
judgment of God. ‘‘ We in France are now paying for our craven 
fears, our cowardice, our stubbornness of yesterday as surely as 
Germany will to-morrow pay for its wild delirium of to-day.” 

M. Simon then drew attention to the fact that France was after 
all a baptized nation with a background of moral health: this 
prevented her from placing the principle of society in some mythical 
cult of will to power, regardless of a rational end. The culture of 
France had helped to increase the distance between two conceptions 
of civilization—that of a community of free, intelligent persons and 
that of a collection of individuals moved by instinct towards 
determined ends. 

Though fully aware of the dangers of the totalitarian spirit with 
its facile solutions for national problems, M. Simon emphasized the 
necessity for a minimum of political and spiritual cohesion and the 
great danger France was courting in being too unmindful of 
discipline in her attachment to personal independence. He pleaded 
for a more enlightened love of country, greater exterior constraint 
and a more rigorous morality. Especially did he stress the truth that 
a diversity that does not make for vital harmony spells mortal 
division. The leaders of thought in France must seek to disengage 
those values which unite, and not spend time in formulating those 
that disunite. Where unanimity of opinion is necessary, is among 
those groups and personalities which are convinced that the interests 
of the country as a whole must come before those of the individuals 
or collectivities that compose it. Such unanimity is not equivalent to 
agreement in thought between all citizens and does not imply 
renunciation of particular objectives on the part of the groups and 
personalities mentioned. It does mean, however, that these latter 
must be conscious of their integration in a community whose welfare 
is their first consideration. 

“Our bourgeoisie,” continued M. Simon, “‘ must be made to 
grasp that it is French before being capitalist, and our proletariat 
understand that it is national before being revolutionary. Then, 
though certain forms in our social structure corresponding to certain 
outgrown historic contingencies may have to disappear (and no 
moral or philosophical order can exact their perpetuity), the nation 
still survives—the nation which is the necessary spiritual environ- 
ment and the condition of the temporal salvation of millions of souls. 

Traditionalists should bear this in mind. On the other hand, if the 
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most far-seeing of our political guides are avowedly aiming at a 
better and juster world order, they must bear in mind too that such 
an evolution can be realized only in a free and strong nation. That 
is why we must safeguard and strengthen our liberty and not deceive 
the world’s expectations.” 

M. Simon then proceeded to show the value of the principles 
enunciated in the great Papal Encyclicals and urged his hearers not 
to neglect those teachings. 

He concluded with these remarks : “‘ We who seek to bear on our 
shoulders some part of the world’s burden are tempted at times to 
shrink back timorously before the power and extent of existing evil. 
Perhaps we are too much in the thick of the fray to grasp the real 
situation. If we were able from some higher point of vantage to 
gaze down on the battlefield to-day, we would doubtless see that, in 
spite of frequent falls and many errors, humanity is nevertheless 
slowly and laboriously pursuing a progressive march. In time is 
being accomplished a purpose conceived in eternity. Even if the 
earthly issue of our human drama remains uncertain, the individual 
Christian need have no doubt as to the witness he is called upon to 
bear. He knows that God has created men to love one another, 
nations to practise justice, and the earth to yield its harvests in asoil 
not for ever soaked in the sweat of the slave or the blood of Abel.” 

M. Simon is but one of the many voices which in recent years 
made themselves heard in France pleading for a- greater mobiliza- 
tion of Christian virtues if civilization were to be saved. Without 
minimising the necessity for political reforms and for sounder 
economic measures, this Catholic “ élite’? was unsparing in its 
efforts to lay bare the causes of national decline. 

That leaven is still at work and we in this country would do well 
not to ignore the fact, so that in more propitious circumstances we 


can join hands in the building of a better Europe. 
E. POLIMENI. 








EDITORIAL NOTE 


All contributions submitted to the Editor must be typed and be accom- 
panied by a sufficiently large stamped addressed envelope—stamps (or 
Post Office coupons from abroad) alone will not suffice. Articles so 
submitted should be concerned with matters of general interest, and be 
the fruit of expert knowledge or original research. They should not 
ordinarily exceed 3,500 words, and must be intended for exclusive 
publication in the “ Month,” if accepted. 

Literary Communications, Exchanges, and Books for Review should be 
addressed to The Editor of ‘“‘ The Month,”’ 114 Mount Street, London, W.1, 
and not to the Publishers ; Business Communications to The Manager, 
Manresa Press, Roehampton, London, S.W. 15, who also receives subscriptions 
(14s. per annum post free.) 











“ WINDOWS IN THE CARRIL ” 


Windows in the Carril 


OLDEN light upon the plain 
Floods the roofs and spires and fountains 
And the distant mazy mountains 
Of the waking world again, 
For the sun is rising slow 
And the mist is lying low upon the vega. 
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Life quivers through the noon-tide heat 
And clamours in the narrow street. 
I watch behind the Persian blind 
The patient donkeys slowly wind 
Between the walls on padding feet. 


And sometimes at the close of day 
One hears a secret music play if 
Lute or mandoline—quite softly, from a roof across the way, 
While the moon is rising slow 
And the stars are shining low upon the vega. 


O windows in the Carril, where I see the sun of other days 
Still shining through a golden haze— 
O windows in the Carril, where at night a secret music plays ! ie 
I linger at them one by one, a 
For now my day is nearly done. Ke 


I linger and I listen—hark ! 
What distant voice now greets my ear ? 
As in a dream I seem to hear 
A whisper in the dark— 
The night-wind, breathing soft and low 
Its last sigh, lingering and slow, upon the vega. 
HELEN NICHOLSON. 





O Merciful God, be Thou now unto me a strong tower of defence, b 
I humbly entreat Thee. Give me grace to await Thy leisure, and 
patiently to bear what Thou wilt do to me ; nothing doubting or 
mistrusting Thy Goodness towards me; for Thou knowest what is 
good for me far more clearly than I do. Therefore do with me in all 
things what Thou wilt: only arm me, I beseech Thee, with Thine 
armour, that I may stand fast; above all things, taking unto myself 
the shield of faith; praying always that I may conform myself 
wholly to Thy will, abiding Thy good pleasure, and comforting 
myself in those troubles which Thou shalt send me, seeing such 
troubles for my profit: and I am always persuaded that all Thou 
doest cannot but be well: and unto Thee be all honour and glory. 


(Lady Jane Grey, 1537-54-) 








OUR CONTEMPORARIES 


































II. OUR CONTEMPORARIES 


AMERICA: Jan. II, 1941. Holland is Waiting to Strike Back, 
by B. H. M. Viekke. [The first of a series of articles on conditions 
in the occupied countries, this time showing the courage and the 
will to resistance of the Dutch.] 

BLACKFRIARS: March, 1941. Christendom. [An excellent 
number, with articles on the problems of Christian reunion and 
co-operation. | 

CaTHOLIC HERALD: March 14, 1941. Trade Union Congress 
Might Adopt Ten-Point Christian Programme. [The 
account of an interesting interview with the Chairman of the 
Trades Union Congress on the subject of the “‘ new decalogue.”’] 

CaTHOLIcC WorKER: March, 1941. France To-day, by Mira 

ig Benenson. [Has a brief exposé of present-day conditions in 

ba France, with an appeal to English Catholics to be even more 
conscious of the Christian issues in the war. ] 

CLtercy Review: March, 1941. The Significance of Pope 
Gregory VII, by Rev. Andrew Beck, A.A. [A valuable study of 
a great Pontiff whose times, like our own, were very disturbed. ] 

CoMMONWEAL : Jan. 31, 1941. Greece. [A special issue, reviewing 
the past history, and acknowledging the present heroism, of a great 
people. | 

GraiL MacGazine : March, 1941. Looking Ahead, by Rosalind 
Murray. [Some timely thoughts upon the responsibilities of 
Christians, since the post-war order will. depend, not upon what 
we do but on what we are. ] 

Irish EccLestasTIcAL Recorp : March, 1941. Ireland and Rome 
in the Eleventh Century, by Aubrey Gwynn, S.J. [Contains a 
further instalment of Father Gwynn’s interesting researches into 
the history of the see of Dublin.] 

Irtisq Montuiy : March, 1941. Decline, Fall—And Resurrec- 
tion’, by Aodh de Blacam. [A review of three recent books, 

j spanning the last century of English history and examining the 
chances of a Christian revival in England. ] 

SworD OF THE Spirit: Feb. 27, 1941. Ode to St. Michael, by 
G. K. Chesterton. [A hitherto unpublished poem of G.K.C. with 
a rousing rhythm and an appeal to the Archangel to “ gird us 
with the secret of the sword.”’] 

Sicn : Feb., 1941. English Catholics and the War, by Chris- 
topher Hollis. [Mr. Hollis explains for American readers the 
spiritual and national significance of the Cardinal’s movement 
** The Sword of the Spirit.’’] 

TaBLeT: March 15, 1941. German Methods in Belgium. 

[A detailed and illuminating account of the Nazi attempt both to 

control and conciliate the Belgians. | 
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“ THE MONTH” FORWARDING SCHEME 


It is with special gratitude that we wish to thank all those who 
have assisted the Forwarding Scheme during the past year. It has 
meant, we know very well, a real sacrifice. But never was a gift 
more appreciated—to judge from the letters we receive. We are 
asked continually for more and more copies; we should be most 
grateful for further subscriptions to enable us to send them. 

An American missionary in Nanking has recently written: “ It 
is with amazement and hence double gratitude that I see THE 
MOonrTH coming to us regularly despite the Luftwaffe. Some people 
don’t realize what you have to go through. We do, as we went 
through a fraction of it ourselves, and during that time didn’t think 
of helping out people in foreign countries. Congratulations on the 
wonderful ability to ‘ take it ’.” 

Many missionaries write and say that THE MonrH is the only 
means they have of knowing the truth about European affairs. 
Particularly do French missionaries ask for it. Ashamed of their 
country’s betrayal of its allies, they are most anxious to know what 
is happening to the Church they are so faithfully serving. 

To certain countries publications can be sent only directly from 
the publishers. The Manager of THE Montu has permission to 
send them. Whence the added value now of a direct subscription 
in favour of a missionary. 

Readers who are willing to forward their ‘‘ Month” to a missionary or to 
provide an annual subscription (14s.) for one to be sent direct to the more distant 
outposts are asked to communicate with The Hon. Secretary, ‘‘ The Month ” 
Forwarding Scheme, 114 Mount Street, Grosvenor Square, London, W.1. 
Readers must enclose a stamped addressed envelope, and all names and addresses, 


whether of missionaries applying for ““The Month,” or readers providing it, should 
be printed in capitals. 





O God, animate us to cheerfulness. May we have a joyful sense 
of our blessings; may we learn to look upon the bright circum- 
stances of our lot, and maintain a contentedness under what 
Thou dost send to us. Strengthen our minds against disappoint- 
ment and misfortune. Keep us from despondency, from giving 
way to dejection. Teach us that no evil is intolerable save a bur- 
dened conscience, and that nothing can hurt us, if with true 
faithfulness we keep Thy commandments, and take refuge in Thee, 
our strong and steadfast Guide. (W. E. Channing, 1780-1842.) 
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REVIEWS 


1—RECORD—AND REVELATION ?! 


HE Society for Old Testament Study numbers among its 

members most of the Old Testament scholars in Great Britain; 
the only rather large exception is that of the Catholics, of whom only 
a few belong to it, and this is rather to be regretted, as it admits all 
freely who have a competent knowledge of Hebrew, and contribu- 
tions to the papers and discussions are welcome from all. It offers a 
good opportunity, in fact, of presenting the Catholic point of view 
to those who have the greatest influence in the subject ; and this 
can be done alike in the more formal proceedings and in friendly 
conversation. No doubt it is a good thing that Catholic students 
should have an association of their own, and indeed, were it not for 
the war, such an association would doubtless be functioning already, 
perhaps in connexion with the Catholic Biblical Association of 
America, which has sprung at once into such vigorous life ; but it is 
to be desired that Catholic scholarship should make itself felt in the 
country at large. There are also more or less neutral departments of 
Old Testament knowledge, in which there is something to be learnt 
from lecturers of outstanding ability,such as Prof. Winton Thomas, 
who writes in this book on the language of the Old Testament, and 
Prof. S. H. Hooke, who writes of the archaeology. 

It will be understood from what has been stated that no book can 
truly be said to represent the Society for Old Testament Study, and 
least of all this one, except in so far as it was the desire to entrust Dr. 
Wheeler Robinson with the editorship and to give him a free 
hand, thus ensuring a unity of plan. Four foreign scholars have 
contributed to the volume, all of them distinguished and well-known 
to the Society, which naturally desires to establish connexions 
abroad ; yet on the whole the non-Catholic abroad is rather less 
sane and sober in his views than his British colleagues. 

The crucial essays deal with the theology of the Old Testament, 
and come from the Editor himself, who is one of the leading authori- 
ties upon the subject in the country. Although he would doubtless 
recognize the working of Divine Providence in the Old Testament, 
and may safely be credited with a wish to build up rather than to 
destroy, yet in actual fact, when we examine closely what he has to 
say upon “the philosophy of revelation,’ we can hardly avoid 
concluding that he makes it a /ucus a non lucendo, and leaves the reader 
more than doubtful whether he is expected to admit any certain 
revelation at all. Thus on p. 315 he writes, ‘‘ The prophet himself 

1 Record and Revelation : essays on the Old Testament by members of the Society for Old 


Testament Study. Edited by H. Wheeler Robinson, M.A., D.D. Oxford, at the 
Clarendon Press. Pp. xii, 539. Price, 10s. 6d. n. 
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might draw an absolute line between the divine oracle and his own 
reaction to it, but we certainly cannot ”’ (italics his). And again on 
the following page: “In the last resort, it will be the intrinsic 
truth of the prophetic utterance, undivorced from its environment, 
which must establish its authority.” There is much plausible ex- 
planation in the context, but nothing that really weakens the 
conclusion that to the vital question, ““ From God or from men ? ” 
the answer in these pages is a confession of invincible ignorance. 
The prophets themselves certainly demanded faith in their message. 
Ultimately the crucial question becomes that of God Himself : was 
He unwilling or unable to make a revelation ? In the vague state of 
opinion about Him that prevails among so many biblical scholars, 
we cannot be sure which horn of the dilemma they would prefer ; or 
indeed whether they would be able to bring themselves to make a 
choice at all. Nevertheless, the divine character of Holy Writ is at 
stake, so that we cannot accept the claim of the book to show the 
meaning and value of the Old Testament as “‘ the word of God ”’ 
(p. viii). That it contains much which is true and valuable we would 
not deny, nor yet that it is well planned, well got up, and (in view of 


the quantity and quality of its contents ) remarkably cheap. 
C.L. 





2—CHRISTIAN CRISIS? 


OUNT DE LA BEDOYERE’S book is sincere, interesting, 

irritating at times, and occasionally ambiguous. In the midst 
of crisis he is crisis-minded, and quite rightly so. For him the most 
vital of all questions to-day is whether Christianity, the source of the 
spiritual and moral values of European civilization, can inspire and 
re-order that civilization anew, or must it become a merely individ- 
ual faith with little influence in secular affairs. On the credit side 
he sets down several important assets : the strong leadership of the 
last four Popes, a high standard of private morality and religious 
observance, the giving of greater breadth and universality to 
Catholic teaching. How then are we to explain the increasing loss of 
contact between Church and world ? How is it that this refreshed 
and reinvigorated Christianity has failed, apparently, to stem the 
development of fiercely anti-Christian movements which threaten 
the very basis of our civilization ? 

The first part of the book, after commenting upon the severe 
blows dealt to Christianity by the “‘ Reformation ”’ and eighteenth- 
century ‘‘ Enlightenment,” concentrates on the three more modern 
currents, each in its way opposed to the Church : namely Socialism, 
Nationalism and what the author terms ‘“‘ Dawnism.” These are 
analysed, in their content and recent history : their influence on both 


1“ Christian Crisis,” by Michael de la Bedoyere. Burns, Oates and Wash- 
bourne, London. Pp. xiii, 210. Price, 7s. 6d. n. 1940. 
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European wars is discussed. The analysis is objective and often acute. 
But why the wretched word “‘ Dawnism”’? As applied to liberals, 
progressives of all kinds, earlier Socialists and, in a different sense, to 
Nazis, it is very confusing. Besides, with the liberal theory of gradual 
progress, why refer to a new “ Dawn?” ‘“ Midday-ism ” or “‘ Noon- 
ism *’ would be just as appropriate. But why not retain the familiar 
expression “ Liberalism” ? With much of what is said we fully 
agree. Catholics did not take sufficient notice of the social guidance 
of Leo XIII and so could not take the sting out of Marxism : they 
may have been so preoccupied with Socialism and Liberalism that 
they failed to realize the dangers latent in growing Nationalism. 
But it is wrong to assert that both clergy and laity “ fell complete 
victims” to it. Nineteenth-century German Catholics were opposed 
to Prussian “ State-ism ” and Nationalism throughout the Kultur- 
kampf : Italian Catholics were not conspicuously nationalistic in 
pre-Fascist (one might almost add “ pre-Abyssinian ”’) days : since 
the late ’eighties the French Left has been more violently national 
than the supposedly Catholic Right : and there were very few 
jingoes among English Catholics in that period. The author’s 
analysis has somewhat by-passed facts—to use one of his favourite 
expressions. And is there not some contradiction in the following 
two sentences on adjacent pages—‘“‘ In Christianity, despite its easy 
surrender in the past to unanchored ‘ Dawnism ’ and to Nationalism 
...° (p. 11g) and (p. 120) the Church’s condemnation of 

Modernism which “ fastened on to what appeared to be good and 

right in ‘ Dawnism ’ .” 

The second portion of this volume consists in an examination of 
the present situation, chiefly in England. Once again, it is both 
interesting and provocative. Count de la Bedoyere has many 
excellent things to say about ‘‘ Catholic Action” and the devo- 
tional Catholic life. This is emphasized here for the benefit of those 
who might conclude that he had belittled this important aspect of 
Catholic life. Much of what he urges concerning Catholic education 
is worth consideration. But he goes too far. It is not true that this 
education forces all its subjects “‘ into one mould ” (p. 148) which 
soon becomes (p. 149) “ the same artificial pious mould.”’ This is 
unfair. Catholic education may need, probably does need, over- 
hauling : and we are in complete agreement with his idea of the 
“integral ’’ Catholic man. His argument that this training tends to 
produce either pious folk or persons who divorce secular events from 
the realm of moral and spiritual principles seems to us extreme. We 
know of a multitude of Catholics who—however imperfectly—do 
succeed in reconciling the Church and the world, at least in so far as 
that conciliation will ever be possible. 

Count de la Bedoyere’s solution is as follows. We cannot content 
ourselves with a ‘‘ lowest common denominator ” Christianity, and 
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equally we cannot afford to wait until the world has been Cathol- 
icized. We must secure the co-operation of all those who accept the 
general ideas of morality and natural law—rooted in the Christian 
faith, though many of those concerned may not understand this— 
and work with everyone who is marching in our direction— 
naturally, under Christian leadership. Quite properly he will 
not have men talk of reunion—it should not even consciously be 
aimed at—but collaboration in those spheres which lie outside 
strict belief is surely not impossible. Since the book was written, 
considerable advance has been made in this very respect. The Joint 
Letter of December 21st has pointed the way to such co-operation, 
and the lead is being followed. Count de la Bedoyere is right in 
stressing the very serious fact that Christianity, in general, and even 
the Catholic Church make little human appeal to Englishmen to-day. 
He quotes a sentence from T. S. Eliot : “‘ The Kingdom of Christ 
will never be realized, and also it is always being realized.’’ This 
sentence is an admirable commentary upon this book. Christian 
principles will never be realized fully in the world, but all the time 
the spiritualizing influence of the Church manifests itself. It is so 
easy to argue that the world is evil because of evil’s so frequent and 
so startling appearances. But, behind this evil, there is good. 
There are the lives of countless thousands, in patience and faithful- 
ness and genuine Christian endeavour. They are rarely known just 
as sanctity is rarely discovered because they are hidden, as holiness 
normally is hidden—from all but the eyes of God. The Church 
continues, facing the world’s problems and aware that changing 
answers will be given to them throughout the centuries, and her 
activity proceeds quietly and fruitfully among innumerable souls. 
J.-M. 





3—THE CELEBRATION OF MASS} 


HIS is the first volume of a trilogy on the Celebration of 
Mass—a Study of the Rubrics of the Roman Missal—of which 
Volume II “‘ The Celebration of Low Mass” has already appeared 
and Volume III on “‘ Sung Mass ” will appear in the near future. 
The present volume deals exhaustively with the General Rubrics 
of the Roman Missal and provides a complete and comprehensive 
commentary on that subject, thereby meeting a definite and long- 
felt want in liturgical literature in English, a want which it is difficult 
to imagine anyone could fill more competently than Father 
O’Connell. 
Starting with a valuable, if somewhat terse, chapter on Liturgical 
Law, he treats of The Place and Time of Mass, The Application of 
1“ The Celebration of Mass : A Study of the Rubrics of the Roman Méissal,”’ 


by Rev. J. O’Connell. Vol. I. The General Rubrics of the Missal. Burns, Oates 
and Washbourne. London, 1941. Pp. xiv, 284. Price 10s. 6d. n. 
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Mass, The Calendar, Votive Masses, The Conventual and Parochial 
Mass, The Variable Parts of the Mass, Defects in the Celebration of 
Mass and the Material Requisites for Mass. Priests, Sacristans and 
those interested in the due celebration of the Holy Sacrifice will find 
in his 276 pages a veritable mine of accurate information satisfactorily 
indexed for ready reference. Particularly useful in this respect is 
the chapter on Votive Masses which not only discusses the condi- 
tions for the First Friday Mass of the Sacred Heart, Requiem and 
Nuptial Masses but treats of such modern additions as Mission 
Sunday and the Mass of Christ, the High and Eternal Priest, and 
deals fully with the chant to be used for the prayers and prefaces on 
these occasions. 

The book is, indeed, admirably comprehensive, treating every 
aspect of the subject, liturgical, canonical, doctrinal and ascetical. 
It is well and carefully printed, and illustrated with pictures of 
liturgically correct altars of various kinds. As in his previous volume, 
the author’s judgments are well-documented and substantiated and 
uniformly reasoned and well-balanced. His terminology is well- 
chosen though we do not like the words “‘ civory, baldachin and 
tester,’ which may conceivably prove a boon to composers of 
Crossword Puzzles. 

There are, however, as there must almost inevitably be in a work 
of this nature, occasions where the earnest inquirer would welcome 
further enlightenment, e.g., in dealing with the Memoriale Rituum the 
author says :—‘‘ The Memoriale is intended for smaller parochial (or 
succursal) churches, where, for want of a deacon and subdeacon and 
many servers and (possibly) a competent choir, the rite of the Missal 
could not be carried out. It may not be followed in other churches 
(e.g.. in the churches of Religious or in the chapels of convents or 
colleges) without Apostolic Indult. (Footnote : S.R.C. 3390. The 
faculties given ordinarily to bishops by the Holy See usually contain 
the faculty for this use of the Memoriale.)”’ 

One would like to know the authority for this “ possibly ” for one 
cannot help feeling that the said Memoriale is a much-abused 
privilege. For example, we have known on the Feast of the Puri- 
fication a ceremony where candles were blessed by a priest in accord- 
ance with the Memoriale and then distributed to at least a dozen 
priests and a distinguished section only of the congregation while a 
very competent choir sang the prescribed antiphon. The only 
procession was the return to the sacristy where a deacon and sub- 
deacon were vested in readiness for the High Mass (or apparently as 
Father O’Connell prefers to print it high Mass) which followed. 
Contrariwise, on another occasion, ashes were blessed solemnly by a 
Celebrant duly attended by a deacon and subdeacon who retired 
to the sacristy after the distribution of ashes, leaving the Celebrant 
to continue with a Low Mass. Cases are not unknown in which 
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ashes, candles or palms were blessed according to this rite and then 
three, six or even more priests presented themselves at the altar to 
receive the objects so blessed. Again on Holy Saturday, after the 
singing of the Exsultet one has heard of the Deacon and subdeacon 
leaving the celebrant to read the Prophecies in solitary state and 
themselves retiring to the sacristy for a good breakfast before the 
Blessing of the Font and the rest of the Liturgy. No doubt quite an 
entertaining catalogue could be compiled of such vagaries including 
that of the Celebrant who at the Mass of the Presanctified on Good 
Friday, duly attended by his deacon and subdeacon, presented the 
Relic of the True Cross to be kissed by the Faithful at the altar rails 
after the unveiling of the Cross while the choir rendered appropriate 
chants. 

One can but piously hope that Father O’Connell’s sections on the 
binding force of the Rubrics, and on Usages and Customs contrary 
to the Rubrics of the Missal, will do something to eradicate these 
and similar liberties with the Liturgy which can hardly be justified 
as part of the liberty of the sons of God. 

As an example of the author’s wise treatment of a delicate subject 
and incidentally also for the benefit of those who may never have 
access to the book, it may be useful to quote his section on “‘Flowers”’: 
** The rubrics of the Missal are completely silent about the use of 
flowers on an altar. The Caeremoniale Episcoporum does, however, 
speak of them as an ornamentation for the altar and its civory, on 
great feasts, and the Memoriale Rituum indicates that, if customary, 
flowers may be used to adorn the altar on the feast of the Purification, 
on Maundy Thursday, and on Holy Saturday. The rubrics and 
good taste demand that flowers be used on altars—especially on the 
high altar—with the greatest restraint. Flowers are not a permanent 
decoration of the altar ; it is intended that they be used, if at all, in 
great moderation, occasionally, to make a special degree of festivity. 
They are, or should be, an ornament, and are entirely subsidiary. 
They must never be used in such a way as to destroy the proportions 
of the altar, or overshadow the liturgical furnishings (the crucifix and 
candlesticks), or impede the action of the Sacred Ministers during a 
function. The altar is a stone of sacrifice—a place of awe and 
dignity—and must not be made a mere stand for flower vases.” 

In dealing with the shape of the chasuble, the author is possibly 
on less happy ground and seems to be torn between two loyalties. 
He has, we suspect somewhat against his personal preferences—to 
rule out the use of Gothic vestments. “‘ According to the legislation 
at present in force, then for churches of the Latin Rite, in the 
making and use of vestments, it is not lawful, without consulting the 
Holy See, to depart from the present received usage of the Church 
in Rome, and introduce another style and shape, even an old one.” 
In a footnote to this sentence he says ‘‘ These words in the decree of 
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1925 (the words referred to are ‘ without consulting the Holy See’) show 
that the Holy See does not entirely rule out other forms of vestments, 
e.g. the beautiful, more ample chasuble of medieval form—but the 
introduction of these must be approved by Rome. While S.R.C. 
has refused some applications for permission to use ‘ Gothic ’ vest- 
ments (e.g. a request from Barcelona in 1929), it has occasionally 
granted to individual priests permission to use such vestments until 
they were worn out.’ Yet we take it that a footnote on a former page 
can refer only to vestments of other than Roman design : ‘‘ But the 
material should be light, and quite flexible to permit the vestment to 
fall in graceful folds.” 

While congratulating the author on producing a really handy and 
useful book, may we hope that it will find a permanent place in 


every priest’s library and sacristy. 
R.C. 





4—A POPE OF PEACE} 


HE present war takes our mind back inevitably to that of 

1914-18: and the considerable attention that is being paid 
to the pronouncements of Pius XII reminds us of Benedict XV. 
Benedict was less fortunate in his audience. The Allies thought of 
him as favouring the Central Powers who, in their turn, considered 
him pro-Ally. History has shown that he was a true Pontiff, 
thinking only of the true welfare of Church and world, and the one 
European personality who worked consistently for a moderate and 
just peace. 

There was no good appreciation in English of Pope Benedict. 
Father Rope who has lived for lengthy periods in Rome—under 
Benedict XV and Pius XI—has now provided us with a well- 
documented and detailed life. The book was finished before the 
war, but few corrections would have to be made. The sub-title 
“The Pope of Peace” tells us the general character of the work. 
It is a study of Benedict, and more particularly of his efforts to 
alleviate the misery occasioned by the war of 1914-18 and to 
propose to the European Powers the principles of a lasting settle- 
ment. It gives us a clear and, on the whole, a readable account of 
European events between 1914 and 1921—from the Pope’s point of 
view. It supplies a want which needed filling. 

Of course it would be possible to criticize the work in detail. The 
chapters are very uneven ; some are of average length, others 
contain no more than two or three pages. The author quotes too 
frequently for the narrative to remain continuous : the effect is 
somewhat jerky and patchwork. He tends to emphasize too forcibly 
the guilt of masonic-liberal elements and not to take sufficient 
notice of German imperialism. “‘ Catholic Austria ” and “ Catholic 


1“ Benedict XV,” by H. E. G. Rope. John Gifford, Ltd. London. Pp. 319. 
Price, 7s. 6d. n. 1940. 
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Belgium ” can scarcely be placed on the same level, where the last 
war is concerned. Belgium was wantonly invaded, its people were 
simply victims : whereas Austria-Hungary, by its aggressive policy 
in the Balkans and its bullying ultimatum to the Serbs, must bear 
no small responsibility for that war. 

In dealing with the Papal Peace Note of August 1917, Father 
Rope is inclined to make the Allies more responsible for its rejection 
than Germany. Once again, this is emphasis slightly misplaced. 
The German military chiefs would not agree to any evacuation of 
Belgium—the first of the practical measures insisted upon by the 
Pope—and the new Chancellor, Michaelis, definitely rejected the 
Pope’s appeal. The attitude adopted by France and Britain was 
deplorable : but the major guilt of rejection lies with the Power, 
responsible far more than the others, for that war. 

Father Rope’s work meets a long-felt need. It is both welcome 
and valuable. 





5—THESE JESUITS? 


ATHER BRODRICK’S original intention was to compose a 

general history of the Society of Jesus to mark the fourth 
centenary of its confirmation by Pope Paul III. That momentous 
date was September 27th, 1540. Unhappily the fearsome lady 
Bellona, the “ grim dame with bombs in her hair,” intervened, but 
not even she—thinks Father Brodrick—would begrudge what he 
modestly terms his “ tiny tribute ” to the Society. And so we have 
been spared the more general volume which must of necessity have 
squeezed so much history into a relatively small compass. In its 
stead we have a lively, coloured, eloquent and yet scholarly account 
of the earliest Jesuits. 

It is no easy matter to work over familiar ground with a fresh and 
light touch. And that is what Father Brodrick does succeed in 
doing. His matter is not new, by any means ; we have had the lives 
of Ignatius and Francis Xavier written for us in various manners, 
from the critical to the ultra-pious. Father Brodrick pays tribute 
to many earlier lives, among them the admirable Protestant 
biographies of Sedgwick and Van Dyke, but he has the great 
advantage of thorough acquaintance with the ‘ Monumenta 
Historica Societatis Jesu,” which have now reached their sixty- 
fourth volume. Besides, he is excellently equipped for his formidable 
task since he has devoted years of study and research to the first 
hundred years of the Society’s existence. His two-volumed works on 
both St. Robert Bellarmine and St. Peter Canisius are a sufficient 
guarantee that this new volume is a work of scholarship. 


1“ The Origin of the Jesuits,” by James Brodrick, S.J., Longmans, Green and 
Co. London. Pp. vii, 274. Price, 10s. 6d. n. 1941. 
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And yet how prettily he conceals undoubted scholarship behind 
the rhythmic passage and the significant phrase! This book is 
eminently readable—that is its first quality. The early companions 
of Ignatius—and Ignatius himself—are presented to us as men of 
flesh and blood, of impulse, friendship and magnificent endeavour. 
How live, how vital Father Brodrick makes them ! He is completely 
right : it is our wretched hagiographers who have been so miserably 
wrong. One of our greatest needs in this century is a school of 
worthy writers of Saints’ lives. How human they are—and how 
human Father Brodrick makes them even if some of their habits 
are a trifle disconcerting ! And occasionally he breaks a lance with 
the average hagiographer. “‘ The biographers of Francis Borgia 
made him a saint from the cradle, whereas he won his spiritual 
spurs in battle, like a soldier. They turned him into a dull legend, 
a stiff, thin-lipped, brocaded saint, viceregal even when he scourged 
himself, whereas the only evidence of high, if crooked, lineage that 
clung to him was an exquisite courtesy of demeanour. They 
drained him of humanity, to hang on him, as on a flat robot, a 
whole basketful of abstract virtues when, in truth, he was a very 
tender-hearted man who adored his wife and kept green to his 
dying day the memory of his friends.” It is interesting, adds the 
author, to discover that he was by no means the ascetical bag of 
bones of the holy pictures : though he was most ascetic, he was till 
late in life exceedingly stout, ‘‘ the biggest man in Valencia,” whose 
belt, according to one of his servants, would go round three ordinary 
men. 

But, in this admirable book, Borgia is only a minor character. 
The chief attention is focussed upon Ignatius, generally regarded as 
so frigid because of his extraordinary spiritual detachment but in 
reality the warmest-hearted of individuals, on Xavier, that amazing 
apostle second only in the Church’s history to Saint Paul, on the 
very charming Peter Faber, and the rest of them. What a story was 
theirs! How odd—from the secularist’s point of view! How 
unspeakably fruitful and adventurous from that of the Christian ! 
The early privations and experiments, the subsequent journeyings 
—everywhere and on every kind of work : these are all attractively 
described. The character of Jerome Nadal emerges intriguingly 
from these pages. He became, considers Father Brodrick, “ the 
greatest rover that his Order has probably ever known.” This is 
saying a great deal. “ Not even St. Francis Xavier nor St. Peter 
Canisius was such a perpetuum mobile as Father Jerome.” Will Father 
Brodrick some day give us his life ? 

Of very special interest to English readers must be the journey 
of two of the first companions, Fathers Broet and Salmeron, to Ire- 
land. This occurred in 1541 and 1542. Off they went—with little 
or no knowledge of Ireland but in the best of hopes—for Ignatius 
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had given them a script in Spanish “‘ Del modo de negociar y 
conversar in Domino.” On the way they encountered the Scottish 
Cardinal Beaton in Lyons. He was not optimistic and, in a footnote, 
we learn that he was anything but a model Churchman. In his 
—doubtless—prejudiced opinion, the Irish were “ of all mankind the 
wildest people, barbarians incapable of any discipline whatsoever.” 
It is surprising that Father Brodrick, a scion of those “ wildest 
people,” does not wield a more vigorous shillelagh across the 
shoulders of that none too reputable princeling of the Church. 

There is little more to be said. Father Brodrick succeeds in blend- 
ing scholarship with exciting narrative. His book is extremely 
readable : it is also well documented history. 






































De Profundis 


NCE I heard a bird’s voice swelling 
With a wild, sad rapture, welling 
From such depths of love and pain 
That the list’ning heart was broken 
By the passion that had spoken 
In the nightingale’s refrain. 


Could the memory recapture 

All the deathless, brooding rapture 

Of that voice I heard in Spain, 

Would my heart then still be turning 

Obstinately from the burning 
Mystery of love and pain ? 


Hark ! The haunting melancholy 
Of that music, ever holy, 
Draws the sad heart home again, 
Where the low-hung stars are shining 
On the nightingale, repining 

That the price of love is pain. 


But the voice my soul is seeking 

All around me still is speaking 

Of the love that counts it gain. 

Teach me, Lord, the mystics’ fashion— 

By Thy Cross and by Thy Passion 
Teach me how to bear Thy pain. 

HELEN NICHOLSON. 
















SHORT NOTICES 
SCRIPTURAL. 


EMORIES of a happier age and omens of better days to come 

are Le Sens des Paroles du Christ (Brussels : 28 frs. belg.) 
and Les Derniers Temps d’apres l’Apocalypse (from Téqui, 
Paris). It is to be hoped that the day will not be far-distant when both 
these works will be available to English students. The former, from 
the pen of Pére René Thibaut, S.J., and forming part of the admir- 
able Museum Lessianum, is a piece of valuable exegesis. Our 
Lord’s words are studied not merely textually and etymologically 
but against the wider historical background and the profoundest 
theological implications of the life of the Incarnate Word. Having 
established the authenticity of the text, Pére Thibaut shows that 
mere grammatical study, and even historical exegesis, are inadequate 
to reveal the genuine sense of the words spoken by Our Lord— 
occasionally, it might seem, mutually contradictory—but that they 
can be adequately grasped only in the light of their actual “ imple- 
menting ”’ in the course of the centuries. The work is therefore 
valuable apologetically as well as exegetically. 

The second work, by the Comie J. du Plessis, is an attempt to 
explain the eschatological significance of the Apocalypse of St. John. 
The author writes, he tells us, chiefly as historian, though naturally 
there is much exegetical discussion in his work. Whether his 
analysis if always plausible will be a matter of opinion, but there can 
be no doubt that this painstaking study will do much to open the 
minds of many to the contents of what is for a large number of people 
practically a sealed book. 


DoctTRINAL. 


In The Doctrine of the Trinity (Kenedy, New York : pp. 293, 
$2.50) the Abbé Félix Klein attempts to present the sublimest 
Christian mystery in a form that will make it as appreciable as 
possible to the non-expert reader. He achieves his purpose very 
well. What is called positive or historical theology enters very little 
into the book, and the Scriptures are used, not so much to prove the 
existence of the dogma as to fill out and make real to the believing 
mind the notions of divine Father, Only-begotten Son and Holy 
Spirit. The book therefore adds much to the more argumentative 
contents of the ordinary theological textbook. In the same spirit, 
the Church’s prayers and usages receive an illuminating com- 
mentary, and the attentive reader—for the book will require very 
attentive reading—should be enabled to find a treasury of spiritual 
meaning in many of our common Trinitarian prayers. The trans- 
lator, using the Abbé’s original Le Dieu des Chretiens, has 
stumbled in a number of places, notably on page 128 where we read 
the unacceptable statement : “ but the divine Persons, inseparable 
in their common nature, are equally the Holy Ghost.” 
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PHILOSOPHICAL. 


The present disruption among the peoples of the West has tended 
to overshadow the divergence of outlook that keeps Eastern and 
Western Christendom apart. It is the contention of Fr. Gerald 
Vann, O.P., in St. Thomas Aquinas (Hague & Gill: 6s.) that 
both problems can be solved by a return to Thomism. Action and 
contemplation, reason and intuition, confront one another ; but 
the right ordering is that contemplation should overflow into action. 
It is only in St. Thomas, rising as he does above time and place, like 
one of his own universals, that this synthesis of Eastern and Western 
ideas is to be found. In the introductory chapter the author gives a 
valuable sketch of the history of thought in the West from the first 
days of Scholasticism to our own, showing the transition from a 
theocentric to a geocentric mentality, from contemplation over- 
flowing into action to a pre-occupation with purely material welfare, 
and the supplanting, in the realm of the direction of thought, of the 
** complete ” theological man by the specialized B.Sc. It is only 
since the thirteenth century that Europe and Asia have been truly 
divided in spirit, and it is only on the common ground of meta- 
physics that East and West, both Christian and non-Christian, can 
meet. Fr. Vann has written a very readable book, and his inter- 
esting thesis is copiously illustrated by quotations from writers both 
Eastern and Western. 

Mgr. Sheen possesses that great art, still all too rare amongst 
Catholic Apologists, of popular exposition of the fundamental 
principles of the Faith. In his latest work, Freedom Under God 
(Bruce Publishing Company : $2.50), he exposes clearly, gracefully 
and with a wealth of example and contrast that makes his book a 
delight to read, the teaching of the Catholic Church on the place of 
Freedom in personal and public life. The author distinguishes be- 
tween freedom of choice and freedom of perfection. The former type 
of freedom is a means whose right use leads to the attainment of the 
latter. It is Mgr. Sheen’s thesis that man’s happiness and that of the 
world depend on the extent to which each individual human being 
secures that freedom of perfection, which comes from obedience to 
the laws of God. Liberalism and Totalitarianism both err through 
their misconception of the meaning and significance of Freedom ; 
‘“* Liberalism . . . insisted on freedom of choice and forgot freedom 
of perfection. Totalitarianism placed freedom of perfection not in 
God but in an earthly dictator set up as God, and thus destroyed 
freedom of choice. Liberalism was right in insisting on the right of 
choice but wrong in forgetting why it wanted to be free. Totalitar- 
ianism is right in insisting on purpose, but wrong in making that 
purpose production as in Russia, race consciousness as in Germany, 
and national consciousness as in Italy, instead of making it the 
complete perfection of each man in God.” There can be no doubt 
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as to the correctness of Mgr. Sheen’s diagnosis of modern ills, no 
doubt as to the truth of the remedy which he proposes ; “‘ Only 
under the radiating asceticism of Calvary can selfishness be killed 
and liberty made to survive, and only on condition that modern 
man reverses the process by which he drove God out of the world 
and on to a gibbet will he find the freedom and peace he craves.” 

There is much more that might be said about this admirable book, 

whose author has the courage to tell not only American Capital, but 
American Labour, where its faults are to be found. He writes 
admirably of freedom of speech. He is never afraid to say what he 
thinks. The one criticism we might make is of a certain over- 
simplification which he displays when he seeks to apply his principles 
to the more strictly economic aspect of social questions. That, 
however, is understandable especially in a work designed primarily 
for the general reader. Mgr. Sheen has shown himself the implac- 
able foe of Communism in numerous broadcast talks and in his other 
writings. This book is no exception. We note one sentence that 
seems as admirable a description of modern Russia as has ever been 
penned. It is this, “ Lenin made the great mistake of trying to turn 
Russia into a monastery without charity.” 

HoMILETICAL. 

Father John C. Heenan is on the way to acquiring a reputation as 
a “ Radio Priest.” Naturally it is desirable that the Church in this 
country should have many well-known representatives “‘ on the air.” 
The reasons for Father Heenan’s success are clear from the five 
broadcast talks published under the title : Were You Listening ? 
(Sands : 2s. n.). The talks are topical, lively and direct, thoroughly 
Catholic and apologetic without apologizing. They read well and, 
considering their brevity, one is surprised to see how accurate is 
Father Heenan’s presentation of the Catholic view of this war. 

DEVOTIONAL. 

None but the Holy Spirit can teach us to pray, but human in- 
structors in that difficult art can undoubtedly help to prepare the 
ground for the work of the Holy Spirit, and all serious-minded 
Catholics will welcome another little book from the pen of Father 
Anthony Thorold. Conversation with God (Sheed & Ward : 
3s. 6d. net) though possibly not quite up to the standard of his 
former essay, is full of helpful and stimulating matter. In common 
with other modern writers, Father Thorold shows a refreshingly 
simple approach to his subject. As St. Ignatius, on whom have been 
fathered so many excruciatingly complex ‘“ methods,” said : 
“‘ Conversation (with God) is, properly speaking, like the talk of 
friend with friend or servant with master .. .” And to cultivate 
the “ habit ” of prayer is to be enabled to see God’s activity in 
everything. But that activity can be appreciated only by the genu- 
inely unselfish person. Hence the need for sacrifice, on which 
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Father Thorold insists—sacrifice in union with the supreme Sacrifice 
of the altar. Prayer is, in point of fact, not a department of life ; it 
is an attitude to life. And this book will help to point the way to 
developing that attitude. 

Two of the last booklets to reach us from France are from the 
pen of Pierre Montmajour—the pseudonym, we understand, of a 
well-known priest. They were issued by the Bonne Presse, Paris, 
at 2 francs 50 each. The first of them, Aprés le Sabbat, des 
l’Aube, is—as its title would suggest—a simple record of Christ’s 
Resurrection and various post-Resurrection appearances. Inserted 
in the text are passages from Isaias’s prophecies and the witness 
of the apostles from the Acts. The style is fresh and attractive and 
the booklet makes good simple reading. The second of the two 
brochures is entitled Royaume de Dieu, and is a résumé of New 
Testament teaching, this time concerning the Kingdom of Christ. 
Here the style is so simple as to appear a trifle artificial : indeed, 
it seems a conscious imitation of Péguy’s rhythmic prose. However, 
it is a useful little production. In the light of recent happenings one 
phrase is particularly unfortunate, namely that the Church is the 
** Maginot Line ” of God. 


LITURGICAL. 
In Keep Thou My Soul (Sands: 5s. net) Dr. Messenger has 


published in a convenient form the excellent series of liturgical 
articles he recently contributed to the Universe with some additional 
matter. The book provides a short and devotional commentary on 
the “‘ proper ” of four masses which have special importance these 
days ; those concerned with war, peace and death. It is admirably 
arranged for the many whose reading time is necessarily brief. 
Each mass is treated separately and the few pages devoted to each 
part of the proper form small but complete units. These “‘ Con- 
siderations * are well designed to give the reader a deeper under- 
standing of the Church’s prayer and at the same time bring out 
those central ideas or petitions which unify the whole. The author 
also makes a point of showing how these petitions are specially 
applicable to our present troubles and dangers. The book provides 
the sort of knowledge which should help one to assist at mass with 
greater devotion and understanding. 


Non-CaTHOLIC. 
The late Bishop of London’s A Second Day of God (Longmans : 


Is. n.) is a pleasant and kindly volume. It is made up of four 
addresses of unequal length. There is some repetition, and the 
general style is discursive. With a number of points one would be 
justified in quarrelling. The author is inclined to harp upon an old 
quotation, suitable for the war of 1914-18, but not so obvious to-day. 
** Poor old Fritz has just got to do his unpleasant job as we have.” 
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One might have felt that, one did feel that, in the Flanders and 
France of twenty years ago. Does one honestly feel it now? But 
the general tone of the slender volume is so encouraging that 
criticism is out of place. 

No. 10 of the admirable ‘‘ Signposts ” series is presented by D. G. 
Peck and deals with the question of a Catholic Design for Society 
(Dacre Press : 1s. n.). The book is excellently written and raises 
some interesting and fundamental questions. The description of the 
ills of modern society may be a trifle forced but we are in general 
agreement with his analysis. He notes, at the beginning, that our 
social teaching has made the mistake of talking in ethical rather 
than dogmatic terms. It is not a matter, he rightly insists, of correct- 
ing means but of establishing the true end of human endeavour. 
Otherwise we are in the position of the man who recommended a 
burglar to keep his house well swept and provisioned. He declares 
further that Our Lord’s moral and ethical doctrine has too often 
been divorced from His life and work so that men could praise the 
Sermon on the Mount as something sublime and yet have not 
bothered their heads about the deeper content of Christ’s message. 
The analysis which is here given of Family, Community, Work and 
Industry is both helpful and convincing. The book deserves an 
attentive reading. 

To every priest and minister of religion, one of the most cherished 
purposes of his ministry must be to make Christ intelligible and 
acceptable to his contemporaries. This is the aim of a little book by 
Dr. Cyril Garbett, Bishop of Winchester, We Would See Jesus 
(Longmans : 2s. 6d. n.). It consists of a short series of essays on 
various aspects of Christ’s life and mission, and their practical 
application to the world of the nineteen-forties. There is nothing 
new in the themes chosen, but they are handled with a simple 
devotion and a sweet reasonableness that are refreshing. Above 
all, the character of Christ, as Dr. Garbett presents it, conforms to 
that of the Christian tradition before modern criticism had diluted 
the Gospel sources, and the appeal of the book must be primarily 
to those who, with the author, accept the fullness of Christ’s Divinity 
as well as the reality of His humanity. The book is in no sense 
controversial, and though Catholics will at times detect a note 
ringing not quite true to their belief—as, for instance, in occasional 
references to “‘ the Church ” or to the practice of Confession—there 
is nothing likely seriously to offend orthodox sensibilities, and the 
necessary corrections are easily made. 


HIsTORICAL. 


Collections of historical papers are often far from stimulating, but 
even the non-specialist will find much to interest him in Historical 
Records and Studies, Vol. XXX, and we congratulate the 
members of the United States Catholic Historical Society on their 
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latest publication. The paper by Dr. Stock on the effect of the 
American Revolution on the spirit of the Irish Parliament is of most 
general interest, but a study, by Sister Mary Augustina Ray, of a 
typical “No Popery” production—‘‘ The Protestant Tutor ”’— 
reveals how the children of England and America in the eighteenth 
century were filled with anti-Catholic prejudice. 


BIOGRAPHICAL. 


That the number of thoughtful converts never ceases is sufficiently 
plain from the place which they occupy in our Catholic literature ; 
in any list of the six best-known Catholic writers of the last decade 
they might well form the majority. Most have given some account 
of their reasons for entering the Church, which it is instructive to 
read, as showing the manifold appeal of the truth. Mr. Thomas 
Hardy, M.A., late Vicar of Upton, Notts, and examining chaplain 
to the Bishop of Southwell, was evidently one of those genuine 
Christians who in spite of all subversive tendencies have held tight 
to God and Christ and the New Testament, and whose one question 
was, Is the Papacy really of divine institution? In his booklet, 
How I came to Acknowledge the Pope (Burns & Oates, is. net), 
to which His Grace the Archbishop of St. Andrews and Edinburgh 
has contributed an introduction, he makes it clear that the vital 
point for him was the great Petrine text, Tu es Petrus. In ten 
sections he works out his argument with admirable clearness, not by 
way of academic disputation, but as a process of reasoning which he 
has actually lived. It will be helpful even to cradle Catholics to 
realize the overwhelming power of the passage even over those who 
start with a prejudice against the correct understanding of it. 

** Catholic Action has always existed in the Church ” : so spoke 
the Holy Father some short time ago (April 4th, 1940). And on the 
same occasion he exhorted his hearers : “‘ Go, my children, to the 
poor, to the unhappy, to the young. Console, help, advise. Make 
yourself like to them to win them to Christ. Give good example. 
Be humble, benevolent, patient, generous, kind. Above all, have 
charity. For charity, while fighting error, loves erring man.” An 
illustration of the first assertion, and an inspiring example of a life 
which realizes the ideal set forth in the second quotation, is found in 
A Valiant Dublin Woman: The Story of George’s Hill (Pre- 
sentation Convent): 1766-1940, by Fr. Roland Burke Savage, 
S.J. (H. M. Gill, Dublin: 8s. 6d. n.). The volume begins with the life- 
story of Teresa Mulally, indeed a “ valiant woman,” who was the 
pioneer of Catholic education for poor Dublin girls during the 
tragic years of the eighteenth century—tragic years, for it was in 
1751 that a Lord Chancellor declared that “‘ the law does not 
suppose any such person to exist as an Irish Roman Catholic,” 
while the prescriptions of this same law at this period were baldly 
characterized by the Nonconformist Morley as “ diabolical.” 
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Teresa Mulally braved all difficulties, and the fruit of her work 
lives to this day. Her story is interwoven with that of the first 
coming of the Ursulines to Ireland, with the work of Nano Nagle 
and the beginning of the Presentation Nuns. Fr. Savage tells it all 
spiritedly, but enthusiasm for his subject does not spoil his sense of 
history. He publishes for the first time a number of documents 
from the archives of various Religious Institutes which are devoted 
to the education of Irish Catholic girls : these, apart from enlivening 
the story, have great intrinsic interest. All who are engaged to-day 
in the education of Catholic girls (or, for that matter, boys) and who 
can in any way join in the constant struggle for Catholic educational 
rights, would do well to read this book. In it there is inspiration and 
illumination for all. 


VERSE. 


Sons of the Mistral, by Roy Campbell (Faber & Faber: as. 6d. 
n.) contains some thirty poems that express the South African poet’s 
characteristic and provocative view of life. 

“ But still the air is full of happy voices, All bloody : but no 
matter, let them sing! Only the poet slams the door and curses 
... And “ Experience. . . admits the cold infernal hates Whose 
company I love the best.” With the door slammed on most of us 
and with such company for preference, with his sight disinfected, 
*“* Where once the tender maggots grew of faith and beauty and 
delight,” Mr. Campbell, who early began to be “ an angry man,” 
is ready to stare at the “ pox of flowers on the earth ” unaffected by 
the earth’s “‘ annual eczema of flowers.” He would raise his voice, 
with a howl fiercer than that of the “ starved mongrel tugging at his 
chain,” and mock the people “‘ a monster whom the drunken gods 
have maimed, And set upon a road that has no goal.” 

God knows there is enough of sadness and ugliness and sin in the 
world : but, in spite of Mr. Campbell’s irritating reiterations that he 
had been “ stung . . . and sickened by the truth,” “ stung by the 
tarantulas of truth,” that his lips are “‘ venomous with truth” ; in 
spite of his genuine feeling, original imagery, splashed colour— 
lacking, sometimes, in economy—and occasional lapses into the 
beauty he despises, we are unconvinced that he has provided, in 
this selection of poems, more than a reaction from superficial 
respectability and prettiness to an equally superficial unconven- 
tionality and ugliness. 

Another volume of the ‘‘ Sesame Books,” issued by Faber & 
Faber in a most attractive format (2s.6d.n. each), contains a number 
of Selected Poems from the works of Robert Bridges. Quite half 
of the thirty-two items included in the volume are taken from the 
“* Shorter Poems,” published in five books between 1873 and 1893. 
There are three sonnets from ‘‘ The Growth of Love,” four pieces 

from ‘* October and Other Poems,” and two more each from ‘‘ New 
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Poems ” and “ New Verse ”’ ; but no extract is given from “ The 
Testament of Beauty ” since Bridges did not wish it to be used for 
anthologies. The selection has been well made. Reading through 
the poems, one is soothed by the sense of Nature’s peacefulness in 
her passage from winter’s “ white-mossed wonder” and the 
** blossoming boughs ”’ of April to the thin mists that “‘ temper the 
slow-ripening beams of the September sun ” and the dead leaves 
which “ in huddle lie, packed by the gales of Autumn.” Some of the 
best known of Bridges’s lyrics, e.g. ‘“ Awake, O heart,” “‘Whither, O 
splendid ship,” and “ There is a hill beside the silver Thames,” will 
be found in this slender book. 

** Come to Me, all ye... ”’ (B. O. and W.: 3s. 6d. n.) by Jack 
Gilbey contains a number of short, and mostly religious poems. 
The earliest of them is dated May 7th, 1937, and was composed in a 
night of loneliness and grief. The majority were written in London 
during the war, and not a few have the familiar footnote, “ Farm 
Street Church, London.” All have a simple and sincere note, and 
that trustful quality which discovers in God and religious worship a 
strength and inward peace which cannot be secured elsewhere. 

Spiritual Voyage (Sands: 1s. 6d. wrapper : 2s. cloth), is the 
title of another volume of verse, this time by a young priest who 
signs himself modestly “‘ Presbyter.”” Most of the poems were 
composed during the six days’ spiritual retreat which preceded the 
subdiaconate, and the themes are naturally those of the days of the 
retreat. There is accordingly an Ignatian flavour about the poems. 
The thought is soundly religious but, as the author admits in his 
foreword, there is a little too much adherence to old verse forms and 
to archaisms and alliterations. The verses, set down during the 
retreat, have a regular rhythm which soon becomes monotonous, 
losing thus life and spontaneity. The miscellaneous poems in the 
first half of the book are really better and show promise of future 
work. 

A new and fuller edition of The Poems of Alice Meynell (4s. n.) 
has been issued concurrently by Messrs. Burns, Oates and Wash- 
bourne and by the Oxford University Press. A copy, sent us by the 
former, was reviewed at some length in our September number. 
With this the Oxford University Press copy would seem to be 
identical except for some difference of cover and frontispiece. Alice 
Meynell has already her well-established niche in the temple of 
nineteenth—and twentieth—century poetry. A volume of her 
Collected Poems was published in 1913. This contained “ Preludes,” 
which first appeared in 1875, and other verse that followed in small 
instalments in 1893, 1896 and 1go2. All this re-appears in the new 
edition, together with the New Poems of 1913, the ten additional 
poems printed privately in 1915, and the verse of 1917 and 1923. 
Two interesting additions have been made : the first, that of four 
poems, that were to be discovered elsewhere—three in magazines 
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and the fourth in a book—apart from the remainder of her work ; 
the second, of five poems, composed in 1869 and taken from a 
theme-book in the poet’s handwriting, which has been in the 
possession of the English ‘‘ Messenger of the Sacred Heart ” since 
1870. The theme-book in question contains twenty poems, eight of 
which appear in the printed works in an altered or condensed form. 
Of the remaining twelve Father Geoffrey Bliss, S.J., has selected five 
for inclusion in this volume. These early poems, he claims, “‘ form 
a body of juvenilia to which, for freshness of poetic power, it would 
be difficult to find a parallel in English literature.”’ This new edition 
can therefore be called definitive. Mrs. Meynell’s poetry needs no 
new commendation. Its quiet, serene and meditative character 
makes it particularly fitting reading to-day. 
FICTION. 


Gregory Hirst Bocking, hero of The Spark in the Reeds, by 
S.M.C. (Sands : 6s. n.), is born the son of a Devon squire and naval 
officer towards the end of the eighteenth century. The book is the 
story of his spiritual development, from the time when, as a small 
boy, he watched the solemn blessing of a Benedictine Abbot in 
Catholic Munich, to the moment of his death as a missionary priest, 
outcast and despised, in his own country. His high idealism, 
fostered by the teaching of a French refugee priest, leads him to 
attempt the establishment of a Trappist monastery on his ancestral 
estate, and, after the failure of this, to sacrifice his health and his 
life in a vain effort to preach Christ to the factory-hands of the new 
mill-towns. In an epilogue, we are told of the final fruition of his 
apparently wasted struggles. It is an interesting story, but suffers 
somewhat in the telling from a lack of imaginative depth. Hirst’s 
development is narrated rather than realized, and the story of his 
life in Lancashire reads more like an extract from a report on 
industrial conditions than a flesh-and-blood experience. To write 
an historical novel more is needed than a knowledge of the facts. 
But the simplicity, economy, and accuracy of the book deserve high 
praise. 

Men whose lives are lived in public often feel the necessity of 
solitude, and off they go betimes to climb cliffs or mountains or to 
take long walks in the countryside. True to type the celebrated 
public speaker, Dom Anselm Thornton of Issano, broke away from 
this tiring publicity and retired for three weeks tramping and cliff 
climbing to the Cornish country between Bedruthan and Tintagel. 
Had he not done so, the crimes of Gordon Tremayne would have 
gone on unpunished and the lives of certain lovable and defenceless 
people would have been ruined. But Dom Anselm in his masterful 
way tackles this “‘ sixth in the series of problems of human happi- 
ness,”’ saves the victims from Gordon Tremayne, and saves Gordon 
Tremayne from himself. Such is the briefest outline of the setting 
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and the story of Fr. Owen Dudley’s new novel The Tremaynes 
and the Masterful Monk (Longmans, 6s. n.). Lovers of Father 
Dudley’s books will enjoy this gripping story which has all the speed 
and fluency of that author’s style. Possibly the hard hitting horse- 
whip methods of the menk bring about too forced a conclusion. But 
they produce thrills and entertainment ; and it is refreshing to read 
an entertaining novel which concludes with everyone valuing and 
practising his faith more than before. We hope that the Masterful 
Monk will continue his friendship with that delightful child Pauline. 
She must be old enough now to be in the A.T.S. and perhaps Father 
Dudley will tell us more about her in his next-novel. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


Nothing more is needed beyond saying that Christianity and 
the Machine Age (Sheldon Press : 1s. 6d. net) is by the late Eric 
Gill, and those who have concerned themselves at all with his 
writings will know what to expect from such a title. Challenging 
and forthright, the book is content to state the simple truths about 
the end of man as Christianity preaches it and the naked truth about 
Capitalist-Industrialism as the author sees it. The conclusion is 
depressing and the outlook bleak. But is it necessary for Christianity 
to destroy Industrialism if it is to survive ? Mr. Gill would seem to 
imply that it is. And if we ask whether it is not possible for Christi- 
anity to transform it, we suspect that the answer would have been 
that that is another way of saying “‘ destroy.” 


Minor PUBLICATIONS. 


The latest ‘‘ Oxford Pamphlets on World Affairs” (Clarendon 
Press : 3d. each) include a compact account of Latin America 
by Dr. Robin Humphries, Lecturer at University College, London. 
The account is a most useful one, giving details of the geography, 
political and economic conditions of the various States of that vast 
area. The twenty Republics of South America cover a space more 
than two and a half times as great as the United States. Brazil alone 
is larger than the U.S.A. This fact by itself shows the great import- 
ance of these countries for the future. Dr. Humphries’s analysis of 
the present situation is admirable. We would question his assess- 
ment of the Mexican situation, particularly in the light of the recent 
volte-face of President Camacho. 

The Military Aeroplane (No. 44 in this valuable series) by Mr. 
Colston Shepherd, Editor of The Aeroplane, is both simple and 
interesting. It gives us a readable account of the various planes 
used in modern warfare. Some of the points he makes are illumin- 
ating. The German dive-bombers used in Poland and France, he 
thinks, were “ machines of poor performance”: in fact, dive- 
bombing was first started by the British for naval purposes, and 
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abandoned in favour of torpedo-bombing. Our greatest need to-day 
in his judgment, is that of long-distance fighters. 

From the Catholic Central Verein of America come two short 
pamphlets (10 cents each). The first is an account of Corporate 
Democracy by Rev. Bernard Dempsey which points out the notes 
of the corporate State, as it might be conceived according to the 
general principles laid down in recent Papal encyclicals. Father 
Dempsey stresses some of the evils in our social and economic life 
and shows how these could be remedied through the corporative 
idea. In The Family, the Corner-Stone of Social Reorganiza- 
tion the Rev. Anthony Ostheimer considers the various attacks, 
moral and economic, that have been launched against the institu- 
tion, so necessary to healthy civic life, of the human family. He 
concludes with an earnest recall to Christ, Himself “‘ the corner- 
stone of the family,” of which the author has been speaking. 

In No. g of the Macmillan War Pamphlets (3d. each) Sir Hugh 
Walpole writes an Open Letter of an Optimist. Looking back 
over fifty years of England’s social life, he notes its many deficiencies 
and yet can end on a note of hope and promise. Naturally, the 
pamphlet is pleasantly composed but Sir Hugh occasionally spins a 
too Utopian thread into his web of the future. 

No. 10, one of the most admirable pamphlets I have ever read, 
is Miss Dorothy Sayers’s The Mysterious English. It is scholarly, 
sound and funny, all at once : and though it never mentions Nazis 
and Nazidom, it is excellent propaganda showing—as it does—that 
Britain’s success and the British character are due to the blending 
of several racial elements. ‘‘ We are a mongrel nation,’’ Miss Sayers 
tells us : and we almost hear her saying ‘“‘ Thank God.” 








Through the man Christ thou stretchest out to the God Christ. 
In relation to thee God is far removed, but God was made man. 
That which was far from thee, by being made man is close to thee. 
Where thou abidest, that is God; the road by which thou goest, 
that is Man; the same Christ Himself is both the way by which 
thou goest, and the place whither thou goest. . . . There appeared 
the man, God was hidden. The man was slain, the God was struck; 
but the man rose again, and God was found. 


St. AucusTInE. Sermon CCLXI, vi, 7. 
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We must ascend towards the Good, the desired of every soul. . . . 
To attain it is for those that will take the upward path, who will 
set all their forces towards it, who will divest themselves of all that 


we have put on in our descent . . . until, passing, on the upward 
way, all that is other than the God, each in the solitude of himself, 
shail behold that solitary-dwelling Existence, the Apart, the 
Unmingled, the Pure, that from Which all things depend, for 
Which all look and live and act and know, the Source of life and 
Being. . . . It is for this that the sternest combat is set before the 
soul : all our labour is for this, lest we be left without part in this 
noblest vision, which to attain is to be blessed in the blissful sight, 
which to fail of is to fail utterly. For not he that has failed of the 
joy that is in colour or in visible forms, not he that has failed of 
power or of honours or of kingdom has failed, but only he that has 
failed of only this, for whose winning he should renounce kingdoms 
and command over earth and ocean and sky, if only, spurning the 
world of sense from beneath his feet, and straining to this he may 
see. (Plotinus: Enneads. I. vi. 7. Translated by Stephen Mac- 
Kenna. Vol. i, pp. 85-7.) 








